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The Pertapt of 
Bratdstanes 





LEWIS SPENCE 


Y trust is that Braidstanes Kirk and manse 

may be no more vext as they have been in 

this year of 1752 and that that which is con- 

cealed shall remain concealed. But in making 

up my journal for the past twelvemonth | 

feel that it behoves me to enter some account 

of what passed in this place during the month 

of April last, although I have no wish that the 
same should be known outwith the parish. 

It all began when the laird’s man of busi- 
ness, Mr Archibald Montrose, Writer to the 
Signet, rode out one afternoon from Edin- 
burgh to ask me if I could find room at the 
manse for a stranger gentleman for a few 
weeks. To this | was not averse, for Braid- 
Stanes is a remote place many miles from 
Haddington, the nearest town of any size, 
and a country minister is sometimes fain for 
the company of others than farmers and 
sporting lairds. 

It flattered me not a little, I fear, that this 
Mr Francis Allary, proposed as a guest by 
Mr Montrose, was anxious to make some 
study of my church, rumours of its strange 


April: No. 410 


and unusual beauty having reached him even 
in London. He was, it seemed, an antiquary 
who travelled about the country in search of 
ancient buildings, which he sketched and 
described, publishing his accounts of them in 
great folio volumes which seemed to have 
brought him no little applause in the world of 
letters. Assuredly he would find a most 
congenial subject in Braidstanes Kirk, of 
which I am proud to be the parish minister, 
for it is not only one of the most curious but 
also one of the most ancient sacred edifices 
in the three Lothians, having been founded 
by the religious society of the Knights Templar 
toward the end of the 12th century and built 
in the cruciform plan usual in churches 
erected by that Order. Even so, the chancel 
and nave have long disappeared and the 
structure now reveals the more sober aspect 
which presently prevails in our sacred 
buildings. 

Yet certain relics of the more ornate past 
remain at Braidstanes, by far the most out- 
landish of these being the two great marble 
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seraphs or angels which have their place in 
niches directly above the main doorway. 
No doubt such beings actually exist, as the 
glorious hereafter will prove to us, and 
indeed it would be contumacious to assert the 
contrary when the great number of times they 
are mentioned in the Scriptures falls to be 
considered. But I must confess that their 
presence here has often awakened in me 
qualms and scruples not a few, for, be it 
remarked, they do not seem to be angels 
precisely of that sort of which our Kirk, or 
even the less reluctant Church of England, 
has cognisance, nor are they such as commonly 
appear in the Italian paintings, but rather 
winged creatures of the ruder centuries, such as 
the dark Middle Age carved on the walls of 
its cathedrals and abbeys along with griffins, 
demons, and other fabulous abortions. More- 
over, they have a lewd Levantine air and their 
great round eyes a perilous look. Their hands 
have more the shape of a beast’s paws, ending 
in talons, the hair of their heads is wild and 
their lips grim and thrawn 

More than once my elders have considered 
their removal and | have read in the old Kirk 
Session that on this 
was actually attempted, though with ill results, 
as it ended in the breaking of a man’s thigh- 
bone, after which the intention was departed 
from, as the superstitious folk regarded it as 
unchancy and would have no more ado with 
it 


accounts one occasion 


N the upshot, this Mr Francis Allary came 
to the manse and sat down there without 
bland, well-seeming, quietly- 

gentleman, tall and nicely put 

easy in his ways very much the 
scholar. He seemed, like myself, about the 
middle age, and I find nothing to 
reproach in him. I will say, however, that he 
failed to commend Christian 

Nesbit, my little niece, a withdrawn lass, not 

overfond of strangers, although my maid- 

servant, Joanna Stobie, was his slave from the 
first, which was strange in her, as she is by no 
means of a forthcoming disposition. 

From my very first conversation with Mr 
Allary it was clear to me that he was full of 
his subject and that sacred architecture was 
the ruling passion of his days. Indeed, he 
was so bent upon an immediate examination 
of the kirk, which he could see from the manse 
windows, that he hurried through the meal 
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fluster, a 
mannered 
on, and 


could 


himself to 


which we set before him with what seemec to 
me almost ill-mannered haste. While he ate, 
the familiarity he displayed with the history 
of the building and its traditions dumbfounded 
me and indeed he set me right on more than 
one point associated with the same, so that I 
felt not a litth abashed. As we walked 
toward the kirk from the manse he halted in 
his stride and stretched a pointing finger 
*Ah, the famous angels,’ he cried. *‘ Byzantine, 
if | mistake not, Mr Hutcheon.’ 

‘Famous, sir?’ I asked, bewildered, for | 
had never heard that the images were known 
elsewhere than in Braidstanes and perhaps a 
dozen miles about it. ‘I knew not that they 
were famous.’ 

He turned to me with what seemed an air of 
slight amusement, but made no answer at 
first. Then in a thoughtful tone, he replied: 
“Yes, sir, they are famous, or at least among 
those who with such 
matters.’ 

* Byzantine, I think you said, Mr Allary?’ 

*Not a doubt of it,’ he responded. ‘Much 
controversy has passed as to the precise date 
of their contrivance, but it is now generally 
agreed that they belong to the eighth age 
They must have been carried to this place by 
the Templars, the original founders of this 
church, but wherefore?’ And here he averted 
his eyes from mine. ‘No man knows,’ he 


concern themselves 


continued, almost in a whisper 


We entered the kirk. His brown eye, like a 
hawk’'s, seemed to take in the whole at a single 
sweep. ‘Then he began to make an examina- 
tion of the interior so painstaking as to 
surprise me. Why, I asked myself, had he 
paid so little attention to the outward appear- 
ance of the building, which seemed of such 
importance to visiting antiquaries as a rule? 

‘Are there builder's marks on these walls, 
Mr Hutcheon?’ he inquired. ‘Such symbols, 
I mean, as stonemasons grave on the blocks 
they dress when they mark them to be placed 
In a Certain position?’ 

‘There are certainly builder's marks on 
some of the stones,” I assured him, * but a very 
few only,’ and I indicated where they were to 
be found, chiefly at the corners of the kirk. 
When, after an hour or so, I made it plain to 
him that I had given him all the information 
which it was in my power to communicate, | 
took my leave of him and returned to the 
manse and my parochial duties, leaving the 
key of the kirk in his hands and requesting 
him to hang it on the hook in the manse lobby, 





where it usually reposed, when he was done 
with it. 


T our evening meal that night we were 
regaled with much learned talk from Mr 
Allary on the subject of the Knights Templar, 
the history of their Order, how they had 
founded many such churches as Braidstanes 
throughout Europe, and the circumstances in 
which they were at last brought to naught by 
the Pope of Rome and King Louis the Fair 
of France. When I inquired of him as to 
whether there was any truth in the tale that the 
Order had been guilty of sorcery and had 
engaged in pagan worship, he made light of 
the matter, which he seemed to regard as a 
subject for laughier, saying that such charges 
had been trumped up by the enemies of the 
Order and had long since been relinquished by 
serious scholars as unproven and absurd. 

‘I have been browsing in your library, Mr 
Hutcheon,’ he said. ‘You are indeed to be 
envied, for you are the fortunate possessor 
of some volumes and manuscripts which are 
now exceedingly rare, some of which, indeed, I 
have made search for for half a lifetime. Surely 
you must have yourself paid very close 
attention to the more abstruse history of the 
Church to have amassed so distinctive a 
collection of books and writings upon it as I 
find on your shelves.’ 

* Indeed, sir,’ | assured him, ‘you pay me a 
compliment which I in no sense deserve. As 
you well know, the Knights of St John of 
Jerusalem inherited most of the property of 
the Templars at the time of their downfall. 
The Priory of St John, which was adjacent to 
this place, was destroyed at the period of the 
glorious Reformation, but the contents of 
its library were almost miraculously saved by 
the efforts of a few enlightened scholars and 
were carried to the kirk here, where they were 
long preserved in the crypt. They were at 
length discovered in that place by my pre- 
decessor, wrapped in leathern hides, which had 
kept them free from mould, and he it was 
who brought them to this house. That some 
of them at least had belonged to the Knights 
Templar seems not unlikely. Indeed, some of 
the volumes bear notes in the handwrite of 
that time. But I am no scholar and know 
little of such things.’ 

*I may be allowed to consult them, I hope?’ 
he asked, his eyes gleaming with the mild 
fire of the antiquary. 
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* By all means, sir,’ I agreed, adding that he 
was at liberty to copy out any passages which 
might assist him in his researches. 


EXT morning I was taken to task by my 

niece Christian, who had been a none 
too gracious witness of what I felt to be 
merely a polite gesture of hospitality and who 
now roundly upbraided me for what she 
described as a thoughtless and unduly lenient 
action. ‘Uncle, you know nothing of this 
gentleman,’ she carped, ‘and I tell you plainly 
I like him but little.’ 

‘Come, come, lass,’ I soothed her, ‘that 
bonnie face of yours was never meant to be 
painted in the colours of anger. Mr Allary is 
a sort of man unusual in these parts. We 
must not be too Beeotian with him. The times 
are late for narrow antipathies.’ 

‘There is no “narrow antipathy” on my 
part, sir,” she answered with great heat. 
‘He is owre sleekit for my taste. There is too 
much of mystery in his face.’ 

‘Hoots, nonsense, miss! 
been reading Mr Fielding. Mr Allary is no 
Blifil. He is an urbane and polished gentleman 
of the greater world. As you are aware, | was 
educated at Utrecht and whilst there 

‘Uncle, | ken every minute's history of what 
you did and what you saw at Utrecht,’ she 
said crossly. ‘I have never been further than 
to Edinburgh, but let me tell you, sir, you are 
naught but a good innocent rustic man who 
cheats himself that he is a citizen of the 
world.’ 

And as | held up my hands in humorous 
dismay at this crass delivery I heard her heels 
play tippetty-tap on the lobby tiles outbye 

Subsequent to this, I do not think she 
exchanged more than ten words with Mr 
Allary while he sojourned with us. As for 
that gentleman, he continued sedulous in his 
examination of the kirk, more especially with 
its interior, so that in my comings and goings I 
found him there late and early, taking notes 
and making measurements § extraordinary 
with rule and line. 


You must have 


CONTINUED to scoff at my niece 
Christian’s by no means occasional warn- 
ings as to our guest, but I must admit that I 
was more than a little disturbed when I found 
that his visits to the kirk were sometimes pro- 
longed to what seemed an unnecessarily late 
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hour. And I was shaken by another thing. 
Mr Allary was not gaudily dressed, but 
rather plainly and neatly, as suited his dark 
comeliness, for he was a handsome man and 
stately. But I glimpsed on his hand a ring 
with a strange seal, and looking more closely 
upon it | discerned thereon the design of a 
rose and cross, and doubted, for I had heard 
or read of a curious brotherhood who used 
such a badge 

| was not aware of Mr Allary’s nightly 
excursions until apprised of them by my niece. 
My bedward hour is ten, and on each night 
without exception I had left him in my study, 
deeply engaged in the perusal of the books 
and manuscripts which lined its walls. It was 
not until after his third visit to the kirk after 
the hour of midnight that | was informed of 
this new departure by a Christian wearing her 
best ‘I told you so’ expression. Vext for 
some reason | could not well define, | resolved 
to keep a strict watch upon Mr Alilary’s 
actions. If he were honourably inspired were 
not the hours of daylight sufficient for his 
investigations? But what ill business could 
he possibly be engaged in in a kirk where 
there was naught to awaken any man’s 
cupidity? I pondered the matter deeply, but 


could arrive at no rational conclusion for his 
intense and unusual interest in the fabric of 


Braidstanes Kirk. 

On the night following Christian's warning, 
I therefore ostensibly retired to my chamber 
at the usual time, but, instead of disrobing, 
remained clothed at my bedroom window, my 
eyes fixed upon the darkened kirk less than 
fifty yards away. It was mirk enough in all 
sooth, but a little before midnight I saw what 
I believed to be the glint of a lanthorn through 
the dim windows of the kirk. What is more, 
the light, which became clearer the longer I 
looked at it, did not move as though the 
person who bore it was wandering about, but 
remained stationary, as though he were 
scrutinising some particular spot. 

As quietly as might be, I crept downstairs 
in my felt slippers, candle in hand. I noticed 
that the key of the kirk had been removed 
from the hook on which it usually hung. 
Noiselessly | opened the front-door, which 
had been unlocked, and crossed the yard to 
the kirk, taking up a position near the window 
from which the light proceeded. Peering 
through the diamond-shaped panes, I darkly 
saw Mr Allary, though the view I had of him 
was distorted by the glass. He seemed to be 
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staring at something, | could not discern what, 
to be rapt in a consuming scrutiny of some 
curious object. 

All at once, while I gazed, he broke off his 
meditation and stood upright. What his next 
action was I could not clearly see, but he 
appeared to be replacing something in the 
nook of the kirk where he stood and once I 
saw him holding a stone of considerable size 
within his two hands. Was the man actually 
tampering with the fabric of the building? 
A wave of wrath broke over me and my first 
impulse was to enter and confront him. But 
the more canny instinct of my race restrained 
me and I resolved to wait until such time as he 
returned to the manse, after which I would 
betake myself to the kirk again and make a 
thorough examination of the spot where he 
had been at work. 

So I retraced my steps and sought my 
chamber upstairs, where I waited with 
impatience. In no very great time I heard 
Mr Allary re-enter the house. He climbed 
the stairs, passed my room with a tread well- 
nigh noiseless, and entered his own chamber. 
I heard the rustle of the mattress as he got 
into bed. Then I passed downstairs once 
more, found the key on its usual hook, and 
within a few minutes was within the kirk. 
Lighting my candle, | made for the nook 
beneath the window where I had seen Allary 
stand at the near side of a pillar. At first I 
could behold no signs of interference with the 
masonry, so closely and skilfully had the 
stones been replaced, but on a faithful 
examination it seemed that at least two of 
them had been displaced and on these I could 
see the faint worn outlines of the builder's 
marks of which Allary had spoken on our 
first visit to the kirk. 

I experienced a deep chagrin, for I was 
without the means for moving the stones. 
They were of no great dimensions, not more 
than about a foot in length and about the 
breadth of an ordinary brick, but, so far as I 
was concerned, as immovable as a mountain, 
so closely did their surfaces lie together and 
so tightly were they jammed in the space 
where they lay. On impulse I took my great 
gully-knife from my breeches pocket. The 
big blade was too broad and would not serve, 
but the lesser might. Pressing it into the 
almost paper-fine space betwixt the stones, | 
found that I could insert it for less than an 
inch. Even so, the upper stone would not 
budge. But this knife of mine was one of 





those ‘jocktelegs’, as we used to call them, 
fitted with a hook, for what purpose I could 
never divine, and, opening this clutch, I 
applied it to a corner of the stone above and 
rugged mightily. 

As fortune would have it, it caught, and the 
block gave, though ever so little. But it 
jammed sideways. I pushed it back into 
place and began to pull with the hook across 
its upper edge. After I had done this for some 
while and had weised it upward a little from 
beneath, it showed signs of loosening. For at 
least a quarter of an hour I persevered until 
its edge protruded about an inch or so from 
the wall. Then, with the bigger blade, | made 
a Shallow rut on the upper side of the block, 
inserted my hook therein and pulled, at first 
with little result. I changed the grip to the 
lower side and to my joy the stone protruded 
nearly half-a-span. Seizing it with my fingers, 
I shuffled it out by degrees, until it was nearly 
free, then with a last effort I dislodged it and 
placed it on the stone flags. 

To remove the lower stone was now a matter 
easy enough. Candle in hand, I peered into 
the cavity beyond. There I beheld a some- 
what shapeless leaden casket, such as folk 
were wont to keep their monies in in the olden 
time. I groped for it, seized it. I replaced 


the stones with due care and, taking the 
casket under my oxter, stole back to the 


manse. But as I left the kirk I heard a strange 
rustling above the doorway, such, indeed, as I 
have heard on starting a heron while wander- 
ing by the river, a rushing sound like the whirr 
of great wings. Looking up through the 
darkness, I could espy nothing but the grim 
shapes of the angels above the great door. 


HEN I found myself in my chamber once 

more I eagerly examined the casket. It 
was secured by steel clasps, which turned 
back readily enough, eased probably by the 
attentions of Allary. Within it lay an ancient 
box of cedar, so wormed and warped as almost 
to be in shreds. Within the same was spread a 
leathern cover reinforced by small steel rings, 
like the ancient armour of the first Normans, 
and sadly rusted. This removed, I beheld a 
small silver bowl, or rather dish, of quaint 
and simple design and unstained, its surface 
bright as from the hands of the silversmith. 
In the hollow of this lay a great balas, or ruby, 
the true colour of dove’s blood, as are the best 
of these stones. 
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On beholding this relic, | experienced a 
sense of such awe, mingled with divine rapture, 
as never before had I known, a heavenly 
amazement and bliss unspeakable, such a 
transport of ecstasy as | have read saints have 
sustained in their holy ardours. The whole of 
Heaven seemed open to me. I sank to my 
knees and it was only by efforts of which I 
could not have believed myself capable that 
I restrained myself from shouting aloud with 
joy. But fearing no less that all this might be 
the effects of some profane or heathenish 
sorcery, I struggled to my feet and hastily 
restored the dish to its wrappings in the 
casket. All was now revealed to me, for to 
my recollection there came what | had read 
of in the old book of Sir Thomas Malory and 
the Holy Grail of Henry Lovelich of London, 
a merchant there in the 15th age, a copy in 
handwrite of which was among my books. I 
knew that | held the ineffable between my 
hands. 

With the sweat pouring from every part of 
my body, I turned to the window, whence 
came a strange and menacing sound. Great 
Heaven, what did I behold there! A terrible 
face distorted with wrath, the very picture of 
vengeance itself. From the dread round eyes 
there shot flashes of angry fire. On either 
side of the hunched shoulders spread huge 
wings which beat frantically. For a moment I 
gazed distraught at this dreadful apparition, 
then sank senseless on the floor of my room. 


HEN at last I partially regained my 
senses I experienced great confusion of 
mind, failing utterly to realise my position. 
With the corner of an eye I saw the flirt of a 
black cloak at the door. The leaden casket 
with its precious contents had disappeared. | 
staggered to my feet and shouted upon Allary. 
Glancing out of the window, I saw that it was 
the hour before dawn. Allary was in the 
garden, hastening toward the gate. I stumbled 
downstairs, calling upon him to halt, and, 
opening the front door, stood upon the steps, 
bawling on him like one demented. Yes, there 
he was, some paces from the hedge that 
separates the manse yard from the highroad. 
The casket was in his hands 
I was about to make up on him, when a 
frightful hubbub of sound arrested me, 
causing me to look upward. Through the 
grey dusk which precedes dawn I saw to my 
horror a pair of figures which no pen of mine 
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can fitly describe. Somewhat of the likeness of 
man, they were winged with long flights like 
those cf a vulture, their countenances were 
distorted with fury, and as they swooped 
earthward they screeched and croaked with 
an evil vehemence which so affrighted me 
that I stood paralysed and voiceless. They 
saw Allary, they descended upon him, scream- 
ing like eagles when they flush their prey. 

At last | found my voice. ‘Mr Allary, 
Mr Allary,’ | wailed, ‘drop your burden and 
run for your life. The Guardians are upon 
you and will slay you for the looting of the 
sacred periapt you carry. Fly!’ 

Mr Allary turned. Agony was in his face 
as he looked at me and shook his head. 


Some oath must have been strong upon 
him. The winged creatures hovered over 
him, seemed about to strike But even 
as they swooped the dawn rose like the 
flash of a silver sword and caught them in 
its beam. As in the old Grecian tales, they 
seemed to lose the life and motion which night 
afforded them and returned in that instant to 
the marble which by day imprisoned their 
fierce spirits. Then, like twin thunderbolts, 
did they plunge earthward with a horrid 
thudding upon the vain but sakeless man who 
would have robbed them of their sacred 
charge, so that in an instant he lay lifeless 
beneath the mass of them in such a sort as I 
pray Heaven I may never see again. 


May First Story: The President of America by Albert Lefevre. 


Kaster Eggs 





DOROTHY L. 


( NE of the oldest of all Easter customs is 

the exchanging of coloured or decorated 
eggs; but the custom goes back very much 
further than the celebration of Easter—-how 
far back, nobody quite knows. The ancient 
Romans certainly used to follow it, and it 
seems there are reasons for tracing it back 
even as far as the Persians. With the coming 
of Christianity the custom was adopted by 
the Church, and the egg, which hitherto had 
signified the birth of new life in the springtime 
of the year, now became a symbol of Christ's 
resurrection The giving and receiving of 
eggs is now almost certainly an exclusively 
Christian custom. 


B' FORE going on to the many ceremonies 
and traditions connected with Easter eggs 
in this country, this is perhaps the time to 
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mention the unexplained connection of the 
rabbit with Easter. The figures and paintings 
of rabbits and hares, so often seen on Easter 
cards and eggs, are not there by chance. We 
are told by some old writers that it was the 
belief, in some parts of England, that the egg 
was the ‘gift of the rabbit’ on Easter Eve 
Children were sometimes set to find their 
eggs, supposedly hidden by the Easter hare or 
rabbit. So it was that the cards, which came 
later to be associated with the giving of eggs, 
often bore pictures of rabbits along with the 
white Easter lilies 

At Coleshill in Warwickshire it was a 
mediaeval custom for the young men of the 
town to try to catch a hare and bring it to the 
priest before midday on Easter Monday. If 
they succeeded, he was bound to give them a 
calf's head and one hundred eggs for their 
breakfasts 





E do know quite a deal about the differ- 

ent methods used by our remote 
ancestors for dyeing and decorating their 
Easter eggs, as well as many of the customs 
and games they indulged in at the time of the 
great spring festival of the Church. For- 
tunately there have been writers in almost 
every century to describe these things for us, 
and we also get many passing allusions to 
them in diaries, stage plays, historical docu- 
ments, and so on. We know, for instance, 
that in the reign of King Edward I, in the late 
13th century, one could buy 400 eggs for 
eighteen pence. This is the price that appears 
in the Royal Rolls preserved in the Tower of 
London. But, although it sounds rather a 
good buy to be able to stock your larder for 
the winter for a mere one-and-sixpence, that 
was actually quite a considerable sum in 
those days, when skilled workmen were 
able to raise families on wages of a penny a 
day. 

What is more interesting, though, is that this 
same Royal Roll tells us just why these 400 
eggs were to be bought. They were to be 
boiled and stained or covered with leaf gold, 
and afterwards to be presented to the Royal 
household at Easter 

As lately as in Victorian days, Easter eggs 


were known as Pasch or Pace or Paste eggs. 
All these terms derive from Pasque or Pasch, 
meaning Passover or Easter, and being words 
from which we get the name of the Pasque 
flower, which blooms at Easter, and also the 
Paschal Lamb. 

In mediaval 


days, and right down to 
comparatively modern times, the price of eggs 
used to rise steeply for a few weeks before 
Easter because of the great demand for them. 
No doubt the price of eggs would be rising 
in Lent even now had it not been for the 
introduction of fancy eggs made of cardboard 
and chocolate and marzipan 

Throughout all these centuries—perhaps 
even for two or three thousand years—it has 
been the custom to use one or another means 
of colouring and decorating the eggs intended 
for presents to friends and relations. There 
are many ways of doing this. Often the eggs 
were first immersed in hot water for a few 
seconds; then, with the end of a tallow candle 
or farthing dip, which melted easily against 
the hot surface of the eggshell, names and 
dates of the particular people or events were 
written on them. The egg was then put into 
a bath of hot water and cochineal, or some 
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other harmless vegetable-dye, and was boiled 
hard. When it came out, the tallow or wax 
had left a neat design or message in white on 
the coloured egg, where the dye had not been 
able to reach the shell. Another even better, 
though more laborious, way was to dye the 
whole egg and then to scrape the colour away 
with a knife, so that you would get once again 
a white design on a coloured surface, after the 
fashion of the well-known scraperboard 
technique of to-day. 

The surface of the eggshell was often divided 
up into different compartments, as it were, 
and these quarters were filled up variously, 
according to the taste and skill of the designer. 
One part of the surface might contain the 
name of the person to whom the egg was to 
be given; another might have a coloured 
landscape worked on it; sometimes a cupid 
would be found—so that these Pace eggs 
became very useful auxiliaries to valentines 
Often they attained quite a high standard of 
artistic skill. Some, for instance, even had 
first-rate miniatures of people painted on them. 
Needless to say, they were greatly treasured 
by the recipients. It was common to see them 
carefully preserved in a corner cupboard. 
Each egg would be placed in a deep, long- 
stemmed glass, so that the decoration or 
inscription could be seen without moving the 
Cee 

Coloured material, cut into strips or ribbons, 
and wound round the eggs before they were 
boiled, gave a fascinating multi-coloured 
effect which puzzled children; but the 
majority were simply dyed, or dyed after being 
dotted or striped with tallow in some simple 
geometrical design. The commonest was a 
piebald design. A _ lovely mottled 
though, was obtained by wrapping the egg in 
an onion-skin before boiling 


effect, 


~GGS were sometimes specially prepared 
for a game indulged in by young boys 
These eggs, instead of being carefully stored 
and handed down to posterity, were hurled to 
swift destruction. In the dyeing process they 
had been boiled pretty hard, so that they 
would not easily break in the hand or the 
pocket. But the strength of the shell was the 
main factor. The procedure was much the 
same as in the game of conkers at the other 
end of the year, save that the eggs were not 
threaded on a string as chestnuts are. Holding 
his egg firmly in his hand, a boy would 
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challenge a companion to give blow for blow. 
One egg was sure to be broken pretty soon, 
when its shattered remnants were handed 
over to the victor as the spolia opima, the 
winner being designated ‘cock’ of as many 
opponents as he had demolished. In the 
north of England the game was called jarping, 
whilst on the Continent it was known as 
kippen, and the games were organised and 
umpired. 

In olden days eggs were always consecrated 
on Easter Eve and Easter Day before being 
given away. Heads of families sent large 
chargers or dishes of hard-boiled eggs to the 
church, where the ‘creature’ of eggs was 
blessed by the priest with holy water and a 
special benediction. And, in fact, on Easter 
Eve (Holy Saturday) it is still an annual 
ceremony to biess fire, wine, and food 
especially bread and eggs 

The art of fashioning beautiful Easter eggs 
rose to its zenith in the royal courts of Europe 
during the later 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Of all the court jewellers who vied with each 
other to produce the most exquisite examples, 
the name of Peter Carl Fabergé stands highest. 
He was commissioned by the Tsar to produce 
the imperial family’s Easter eggs. Each 
contained some miracle of miniature work- 
manship which was revealed when the egg 


was opened by releasing a hidden spring. The 
eggs themselves were fashioned of gold and 
enamel, and inside would be, for instance, a 
tiny working-model of a swan swimming on 
an aquamarine lake, the bird being made of 
platinum. Around the little lake would be 
pear! water-lilies. Another might contain a 
tiny scale-model of a train in solid gold, and 
another a little jewel-cyed parrot in coloured 
enamels which called ‘Happy Easter’ when 
the lid was raised. Altogether, this genius in 
precious metals and jewels made fifty or more 
of these wonderful eggs, each of which cost 
the Tsar some £3000. Some of them still 
survive as the glories of museum or private 
collections. 


O we come to the age of the chocolate egg, 

many millions of which are given away in 
this country alone every Easter. These eggs. 
would appear to have been first made some- 
time early last century by the Dutch and the 
French. For long their manufacture was a 
slow, claborate, and rather expensive business, 
but about fifty years ago a method for the 
mass production of chocolate Easter eggs by 
machinery was evolved—-and in a single year 
before 1940 the annua! output of one chocolate 
firm alone was six million eggs. 


_—— haar 


Believing Is Seeing 


I saw it there, and though I looked, 
And looked again, I could not see 
Simplicity for what ii was— 

A little bursting bush beside a tree. 


I saw the songs of Spring, 
The emerald fires... 


Between us hung 


A cloud of coloured words 
That all the poets had sung 
And every Spring inspires. 


For years I had not really seen 
This little bush with leaves so green 


And twigs so red, 


Until I looked again and said: 
*What, after all, are these? 


Just leaves 


on trees.’ 


And somehow, as I saw it then, 
The Spring bloomed very young again. 


EGAN MACKINLAY. 





Britain’s Most Scholarly Tramp 


Richard Roberts Jones of Aberdaron 





FREDERICK GONNER 


ISITORS to the tiny Lloyd George 

Museum at Llanystumdwy, Carnarvon- 
shire, often look in astonishment at a rather 
crude stone bust of a remarkable character 
known in Wales as Dick of Aberdaron. 

This unexpected bust, however, occupies 
this honoured place because of the remarkable 
merits of Dick, or Richard Roberts Jones, 
as he was named in full. Born in 1780 in the 
little Carnarvonshire fishing-town of Aber- 
daron, on the tip of the Licyn Peninsula, he 
grew up in what has been described in its 
westernmost portions as the most peaceful and 
yet the wildest part of North Wales. 

It is doubtful, though, if Dick noticed cither 
the peace or the wildness, for his interest lay 
almost exclusively in very different quarters. 
The son of poor parents who displayed little 
sympathy for a son whose physical deficiencies 
prevented him from giving much assistance in 
the form of manual labour, his one passion 
was books. His books, surprisingly, were a 
Strange choice for a boy, for his joy was a 
Latin grammar or a volume of Homer. 

Such volumes at that time and in that place 
were hard to come by, and Dick would go to 
almost any lengths in order to obtain them. 
Although he never went to school officially, 
he did so unofficially, creeping into the empty 
building at night in order to read the books he 
found there. He was once caught when 
making a nocturnal visit, but his discoverer 
was so impressed by young Dick’s knowledge 
that the offence of trespassing was forgotten. 

Dick's love of books grew out of his over- 
riding passion for languages. He used books 
merely as a means to study a dialect or 
language. His whole mind was directed to 
basic grammar and the construction of words 
and sentences, and he gave no attention at all 
to either the style of writing or to narrative. 


Romance, adventure, and exciting incidents 
failed to register in his mind. So true was 
this that when he was asked once what he 
thought of Andromache, the wife of Hector, 
he replied: ‘I know nothing about that.’ 

By the age of nine, he had learnt to read the 
Bible in Welsh under his mother's guidance, 
and he had begun to study English on his 
own account. Surprisingly, English was a 
language which he always found exceedingly 
difficult, and he never really became its master. 

At sixteen he could read many of the great 
classical writers in Latin and he had picked 
up a smattering of Hebrew. But whilst he 
had learnt to read, he had not been taught to 
write. He overcame this difficulty by evolving 
a system of writing of his own, which, besides 
being unusually legible, could be applied 
equally well to all the languages he knew. 

Before reaching twenty, he bought a Greek 
grammar from Evan Richards, the poet, and 
within a year he had learnt enough to read 
several of the Greek classics. 


ICK seemed, however, to be unable to 
agree with his parents, and constant 
quarrels with them finally made him decide 
to leave home. With him inevitably went his 
precious store of books, but not so much as a 
penny in money. His immediate destination 
was Bangor, fifty miles away, and his journey 
to this Welsh port marked the beginning of 
many years of wandering and hardship 
At Bangor he was hospitably received by 
the bishop, who not only made several 
additions to Dick's slender library, but also 
kept him for some time. Soon, however, 
acting on the invitation of an Anglesey parson, 
he crossed the Menai Straits and became a 
gardener. During his six months on the 
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island Dick learnt French from some refugees 
and made himself acquainted with Italian. 

He returned to the mainland intending to 
tramp to Liverpool, a town which he had 
visited several times in the company of his 
father, and where he had several friends. 
Luck deserted him there, unfortunately, and 
he was reduced to the severest poverty. 
Some of his precious books were stolen, and 
he was brought to such straits that he was 
forced to sell his much-prized Hebrew Bible. 

Partly to replace his Bible, and partly to 
avoid further misfortunes, he set out for 
London, carrying, it is recorded, ‘a small 
parcel on his back, and a long pole in his 
hand, rolled around which was a map of the 
roads, and books in his dress.’ 

Little is known of his journey to London, 
except that it took but little time, and 
presently he is again on the road. 

He could hardly have made an impressive 
figure, for he is described as having a shock 
of black hair and a long beard. His clothes 
were coarse and ragged and his treasured 
books were concealed about his person, each 
book being allotted a particular place to suit 
the shape of his body. 

His destination on this occasion was Dover, 
where he managed to secure a job in the 
King's Dockyard sifting ashes. His payment 
was 14s. a week, plus a free breakfast daily 
and, astonishingly, a large chest for his books. 
On this trifling wage he somehow managed to 
pay for tuition in Hebrew and to begin his 
studies in Chaldean and Syriac. 

A true tramp, Dick did not stay anywhere 
for long, and he passed several years wander- 
ing up and down England and Wales picking 
up new languages and improving his know- 
ledge of old ones as opportunity allowed. 


4 VENTUALLY 
Bagillt, 


Dick settled down at 
Flintshire, where he spent the 
three happiest years of his life. For the first 
time he developed interests other than 
languages, displaying a hitherto undiscovered 
love of music by attempting to master the 
French horn. He played with more noise than 
accuracy, but his delight in playing caused him 


Mysteries of Naval Slang. 


to join a brass-band, without being invited. 
Entering Chester at the same time as the band, 
which was playing in honour of General 
Thomas Grosvenor, Dick took up a position 
in the centre of the players, where he blew his 
horn lustily. Called before the General to 
explain his conduct, it seems that Dick 
pleased the soldier greatly, and the two parted 
good friends——-Dick the richer for a handsome 
present and with permission to blow his horn 
to his heart's delight. 

When Dick quit Liverpool for the last 
time, in 1843, he left behind him a large circle 
of friends, among them William Roscoe, 
historian, poet, and patron of culture. Roscoe 
helped Dick on many occasions and in 1822 
had published a book about him, the proceeds 
of which were presented to the tramp. 

Dick went, on leaving Liverpool, to the little 
cathedral-town of St Asaph, where he died 
the same year. His funeral was attended by a 
vast army of mourners, who saw him laid to 
rest in the precincts of the cathedral. His 
gravestone was inscribed in Welsh with these 
words of Talhaiarn: 

Here was brought a notable grammarian 

To sleep peacefully free from pain 

And here he will stay in silent solitude 

While Elwy flows through the land of the 

meadows. 


It is not agreed how many languages Dick 
knew, for whilst some chroniclers suggest 
thirty-five, including dialects, others place 


the number as low as thirteen. The real 
number probably lies somewhere between the 
two extremes, but it is known for certain that 
he understood Latin, Greek, English, Persian, 
Arabic, Spanish, French, Italian, Hebrew, 
Chaldean, and Syriac. 

Dick seems to have been blessed with an 
unusually retentive memory, but he lacked 
constructive purpose. He had some desire 
to become a teacher, but of the several books 
he wrote, mainly lexicons and dictionaries, 
plus a few translations, none achieved publica- 
tion. Given the right education, however, 
Richard Roberts Jones of Aberdaron must 
surely have ranked amongst the foremost 
scholars of his time. 


In this article by A. C. Rose in our January issue 


the author told of being puzzled as to the origin of the word ‘spitcher’, signifying 


‘done for’, and the like 


Various interested readers have kindly suggested a Maltese 


source, and it would appear that the word is indeed of Maltese derivation, coming 
from spiééa, pronounced spitch’a, and meaning * finished’, ‘ended’. 





A Tray of Thanks 


R. G. 


“(AN I throw this away? Its colours have 

faded, the edges are frayed, and it smells 
of the dust it has been collecting for goodness 
knows how many years.’ With these words 
Nance held out to me an old faded tray of 
woven sisal, a relict of my days, long gone, in 
East Africa. 

These trays are made all over the East 
African territories. The green sisal is shredded 
into long strands, dried in the sun, and then 
dyed in various colours with local dyes. The 
coloured strands are then rolled between palm 
and thigh into thicker strings which are 
wound round and sewn into beautiful circular 
trays of colourful design. 

This particular tray, old and faded, had 
travelled with me for the past twenty-five 
years, and I could not imagine a wall of my 
room without it. During the past few days, 
however, we, or rather Nance, with me as her 
labourer, had papered and painted our little 
Northumbrian cottage, and the bright fresh- 
ness of the walls seemed no place for this 
souvenir of Africa. I held out my hand and 
took the tray, glancing at the same time at the 
newness of the paint and paper. The virgin 
splendour of the latter did seem to cry out 
against its being defaced by anything that was 
not new 


JACK 


As I held the thing in my left hand, the 
fingers of my right began to trace out the 
patterns of the greying blacks and the fading 
reds. Gradually, as they moved, they seemed 
to mark out for me again the picture of an old 
black face creased into a thousand wrinkles 
beneath a bowed grey head. I saw again the 
grateful thanks of an old African mother shining 
out of her two tear-stained eyes, and I relived 
the joy I had experienced in those few moments 
long ago when she had given the tray to me as 
her token of thanks 


HE afternoon's work in the coffee shamba 
was finished, and I made my way back to 

my bungalow. I moved slowly, as do only those 
who have lived long in the tropics, where time 
seems not to count, and as I went along 
my eyes were held by the far-off Monarch 
of Africa, Kilimanjaro, and his little brother, 
Meru. Again there rose in me the thrill that 
is ever inspired in those who look on this vast, 
squat, yet towering mass with its pearly crown. 
I turned in at the drive and ambled to the steps 
of the veranda, and there paused to look back 
at the beautiful picture that spread itself before 
me and rolled away into the distance to the 
mighty mountain. It was a picture of green 
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of varied shades, with splashes of gold from the 
ripe millet and maize shambas scattered over 
the greens. The whole appeared to have been 
picked out in a pleasing patchwork design 
from the cultivated plots that stretched away 
over the land to halfway up the mountain. 
Above it all was the azure blue of the African 
sky, with sprinklings of lace-like nimbus that 
floated so high above. Beautiful and peaceful 
Africa. 

Turning, with a sigh of pure pleasure, | 
mounted the steps and flopped into an old 
Morris chair. I called the boy, and at once 
Juma, spotless in his white kanzu, and with 
contentment beaming from his shiny face, 
padded in and placed a cool beer at my elbow. 
I filled my pipe, got it pulling nicely, and then 
settled myself comfortably to enjoy the last 
half-hour of daylight and the swift twenty 
minutes of the tropic twilight. 

This hour was, without a doubt, the most 
precious of the day. As I pulled at the pipe 
and sipped the beer, | would watch the shadows 
close in on the mountain and on the colourful 
pattern that lay before me, and experience the 
joy of an African sunset. The sky exchanges 
its blue and lacy-whites for a richness of gold, 
orange, and reds. Then, as the brilliant 
golden ball slips down beneath the horizon, 
fingers of gold and silver shoot out from it to 
stab the orange and red, till the whole blaze 
of richness is squeezed out of the sky by the 
swift oncoming shadows of night. A breath- 
less stiliness holds the earth until the crickets 
begin their African nocturne. Then the en- 
suing calm, with the moon coming up, a 
gigantic silver plate growing smaller with every 
flying minute, and the appearance of the stars, 
the Gireat Bear, the Southern Cross, and the 
Milky Way lighting its bright path through the 
heavens, thrill one with peacefulness itself. 

How often have I enjoyed those still 
moments, and been charmed into conjuring 
up thoughts of the past, and hopes of the 
future. These reveries would be broken by 
Juma bringing in the Tilley lamps. I would 
finish my beer, and away to the bath, dinner, 
and bed. These delightful moments came back 
to me so really as | fingered that tray, and I 
smiled as I looked around at the present 
reality that had sprung from those sun-down 
dreams of long ago. 


T must have been about half-past seven on 


this particular evening. I was in the midst 
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of one of my dreams, when the stillness of the 
night was shattered by a terrible shrick, which 
grew to a high-pitched scream, from a kraal 
somewhere in the distance. The shriek rose 
and fell, rose again, and was then joined by 
other voices, to rend the air with a fearful 
harmony; and lastly the dull, sombre tap-tap 
of a drum beat out a mournful tempo. This 
was not the ordinary revelry of an African 
beer-party. Those frenzied shrieks and the 
slow beat of the drum broadcast over the night 
that death had visited some kraal, and the 
very frenzy that had changed the night indi- 
cated death in some terrible form. 

I called Juma and asked him what it was. 
He, too, was badly disturbed, and his erst- 
while happy humour had given place to an 
ashen and hushed fearfulness. In a whisper 
he said: ‘Man dead—not sickness——perhaps 
murder.” 

This shook me, and I jumped up, took a 
hurricane-lamp, and, snatching a stick, went 
down the drive to the entrance of my compound 
to judge the better from where the keening was 
coming. The night was silent. It seemed as 
if those dreadful cries had stunned the neigh- 
bourhood and held all imprisoned within their 
huts. I stood and listened, and judged that 
the sounds came from a good distance away. 
Turning, | made my way back to the veranda 
That night's spell had been broken. I finished 
the beer, which had lost its taste, told Juma to 
prepare the table, and went off for a bath. 

It was about an hour later, during dinner, 
when I was enjoying the fruit-pudding, that 
sweet, a mixture of sliced pineapples, bananas, 
and oranges, which ever holds its freshness, 
that Juma rushed into the dining-room. His 
face appeared greyer than before and his eyes 
were standing out of his head. ‘Bwana, 
Bwana, come quickly. There is a man outside 
who is about to kill the cook.” He gasped 
this out and gesticulated frantically towards 
the kitchen. 

Now, good cooks are very precious and 
hard to come by in Africa. I had had Awori, 
a Kenya boy, for many years, and he was to 
me not only a good cook, but a real friend. 
With a bound I leaped up and, snatching the 
stick again, hurled myself through the door 
and out to the kitchen. There | saw a tall 
leggy African, clad in shorts, with a blanket 
slung over his left shoulder, pointing a wicked 
spear at Awori. Both men were shouting 
rapidly and excitedly at one another. Awori 
was urging the newcomer to rush off into the 





darkness of the bush, while the latter was 
insisting that the cook take him to see me. 

I roared at the stranger to drop his spear, 
and rushed over to the kitchen. He lowered 
his spear and turned to face me. For a 
moment I thought that he might be a homi- 
cidal maniac, but on looking closer at him I 
saw that he was madly excited, but it was a 
frenzied fear rather than madness that 
possessed him. His eyes glowed with an 
irrepressible emotion, and as I stared into 
them I saw that desperate terror which I had 
so often seen in the eyes of animals caught in 
traps from which there was no escape. But 
there was in them, too, some pitiable expression 
that seemed to spring from a slight final hope 
which he had in me and which dared to fight 
with the utter desperation that had him in its 
grip. 

“Bwana, Bwana, bad trouble, the worst 
possible trouble. Help me, help me,’ he 
gasped out excitedly. 

‘Slowly, slowly,’ I said. ‘Calm yourself 
and come over here.’ ‘Then, taking him by 
the arm, I led him round the house and up the 
veranda steps. There he slumped down to the 
floor with his back against the wall. Keeping 
his terror-stricken eyes on me beseechingly, he 
began to tell me his story. He stopped every 


now and then to gaze fixedly through the 
mosquito gauze, and to cock his head on one 
side to listen breathlessly to catch any new 
sounds in the night that would tell him that 
nemesis was closing in on him. 


HAT afternoon he had returned about 
five o'clock to the kraal from grazing the 
cattle. He had eaten the only set meal of the 
day with the menfolk and afterwards had 
joined the men at the beer under the eaves of 
ahut. As they sucked the heavy brew through 
their beer-reeds, he raised a topic with his 
father which for some time had been causing 
trouble. It was the topic of his marriage. He 
wished to marry a certain girl and was anxious 
to get the dowry together. It was the custom 
of the country that the boy had to pay the 
girl’s father a certain number of cows, goats; 
hoes, and pieces of cloth as a bride-price. In 
this area the dowry was high—about twenty 
cows. The father and the family helped in 
getting the cows together, and later recouped 
themselves for these when one of the daughters 
was married off into another clan. 
In this case the father did not agree with 
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the son’s choice of a bride. He wanted the 
boy to marry another girl, the daughter of a 
man who owed him a considerable sum of 
money. If the boy would marry this girl, the 
father would be sure of having his debt paid, 
in that the dowry would be considerably 
lessened, and one wife would be as good as 
another to look after him and to bring up 
children for the family. As was usual, the 
personal feelings of the boy were not considered 
in the slightest. 

The boy objected, as he had so often done 
in the past weeks, and an argument broke out 
which soon became heated. Till now the rows 
had been mild, and had ended with a * Wait 
alittle’. But to-day, for some reason or other, 
neither the father nor the son would give way. 
The old man became furious with rage and 
demanded of the son the absolute obedience 
which was his due. The lad steadfastly 
refused, and threatened to run off with the 
girl and to find work in the plantations or at 
the coast. 

At this threat the old man completely lost 
control of himself. He cursed the son and, 
picking up a heavy stool, hurled it at the son. 
By some unfortunate chance, the boy managed 
to snatch a leg of the stool as it sped at him, 
and, swinging it round in a mad arc, he 
brought it down on his father’s head. The 
old man dropped dead. 

Immediately the youth spun round, snatched 
his blanket and spear, and made off into the 
bush. His quick getaway, his speed, and the 
enveloping black night enabled him to gain 
a good start on his pursuers, but as he came to 
the higher ground, and looked down towards 
his kraal, he could see lamps hurrying to his 
father's hut. 

Soon these flickering glimmers strung 
themselves out in a long line and were 
following the direction the boy had taken. 
Bush-telegraph would be carrying the news 
of the tragedy over the whole district and 
would close all ways of escape. 

The boy had decided to come to me. I was 
a stranger, unfettered by the customs of his 
people. I was a musungu, a whiteman. 
Surely I would have some means of escape for 
him, surely | would be able to save him from 
the summary justice of his own people that 
was fast approaching—or would I, his eyes 
seemed to ask. 

During his tale his agitation had been 
pronounced. His fingers tugged and tore at 
his blanket, he heaved many a deep sigh of 
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fear. Towards the end, when the voices were 
heard gradually getting louder, and the 
glimmering lanterns could be seen coming 
nearer, his plight became much worse. 
Perspiration stood out on his brow and ran 
down his cheeks, his hands plucked more 
frantically at his blanket, and his two eyes 
stood out of his head, holding mine with a 
look the more compelling because of the stark 
despair | read in them. ‘Bwana, help me.’ 

I shouted to Juma and Awori to go down 
the drive to find out what was going on, and 
to learn what the crowd knew. The two of 
them sped off down the lane to await the 
pursuers. I patted the boy on the shoulder, 
bade him be quiet, and pushed him into a 
large food-cupboard that stood near the rear 
door, which was immediately opposite the 
thatched lean-to that kept the sun and rain off 
the old Ford box-body 


| SAT down to finish my dinner, though I 

found that my favourite sweet had lost all 
ts sweetness. I had to keep this man from 
his hunters. If they caught him, | was sure 
that it would mean his death, and a most cruel 
one at that. When I was in Kenya, some 


time before, | had seen a bicycle-thief after 
he had been caught by an angry mob 


It was 
not a sight I like to remember. In its excite- 
ment the crowd loses all sense of control and 
rains cruel killing blows on its unfortunate 
victim. 

My hope at that moment was to try to put 
the mob off for the night. In the morning, if 
the crowd had calmed down, I might be able 
to get the murderer to the police post at the 
District Headquarters, which were about 
sixty miles away. 

The shouting grew louder as it approached 
the drive, then it fell away and | could barely 
hear the voices of Juma and the leaders. In 
a short time | saw Juma and the crowd turn 
into the drive and come towards the house. 
They halted at the veranda steps. By the 
milky-white light of the hurricane-lamps and 
the Tilley lamps that blazed and hissed on 
the veranda | made out a company of about 
fifty men, armed with spears and clubs. They 
were a tense and angry set, and | saw that it 
would take but very little to set them off into 
an ugly mob. Standing there, strained and 
excited, mounted, as it were, on an oval of 
light cast by the lamps and framed by the 
darkness of the night, they were an awe- 
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inspiring lot, and their deadly intentness was 
the more emphasised by the background of 
that fearsome chant away in the distance. 

I stood on the top step and greeted them: 
‘Jambo.’ 

‘Jambo, Bwana,’ answered one who ap- 
peared to be the leader. 

‘What news?’ I asked. 

‘Ah, Bwana, the news is bad,’ he answered. 
Then he went on to tell me his story, which 
was just what the boy had told. A clan elder 
had been murdered by his son. They were 
hunting him. A cowherd had seen him 
making for my compound. Had I seen him? 
Maybe, even if I hadn't, he might be hiding 
somewhere in the compound or the shamba. 

I told them to search the place, and watched 
them move off towards the stores and the 
shamba. Soon the place was filled with their 
shouting as they moved here and there. After 
about twenty minutes they all reassembled 
and held a noisy meeting outside the kitchen. 

I was a little afraid that one or two might 
suspect that the boy was in the house. I felt - 
certain they would not enter against my 
wishes, but wondered what drastic action | 
would have to take if they threatened to do 
so. My twelve-bore would not be much good 
if they really intended to search the house. 

The meeting broke up, and three of the men 
came over to the veranda. They had not 
found the fugitive, but they felt certain he was 
somewhere near. They had decided to hang 
about until morning, when they would carry 
on with the search. 

I asked what they would do if they found 
him. The leader told me that it was the 
custom of their tribe that if a lion or a leopard 
killed a man or beast the people of the vicinity 
had to hunt the animal until they had killed it. 

*But surely you will not kill this man, your 
brother, on the spot?’ I said. 

‘Oh, no,’ the leader answered. 
take him to the police in the township. 
will kill him!’ 

I think it was very likely that they did 
intend to take the lad to the police for a court 
trial. But, as I noticed again their tense 
excitement, and heard the mutterings from 
those near the kitchen, I felt that little would 
be wanting to push this crowd to lynch law. 
One cry of rage when they had caught up with 
their quarry would bring down on him a hail 
of clubs which would mean his certain death. 

‘Very good,’ I said. ‘Hang about till 
morning, but keep out of my compound. | 


‘We will 
They 





mean to go visiting to-night, and | have two 
fierce dogs here which may cause you some 
trouble if you move about near the house.’ 

“It is good,’ they said, and moved off over 
to the other group, and all set off down the 
drive. 


Y statement that I was going out visiting 

had been made up on the spur of the 
moment, for | saw that my best way of saving 
the fugitive was to get him away, there and 
then, to the safety of the police-post. The 
pursuers did not suspect that he was actually 
in the house, but if I left it till morning some- 
one might see him, and I might find some 
real difficulty in getting the boy past them 

I called Juma and told him my plan. He 
was to get a pile of gunny-bags together and 
put them on the rear step of the house. I 
would back the box-body up to the step and, 
under cover of the bags, we could get the lad 
in behind without the pursuers being the 
wiser. 

Then I went to the cupboard and told the 
boy to be prepared to move in a few minutes. 
I left him and went round to the lean-to, and 
backed the car up to the step. Juma had the 
bags there, and between us we got the boy into 
the back amongst a load of the sacks. Juma 
piled them over him, and then sat on the lot. 

The boy was speechless with terror. There 
would be no danger that he would let out a 
whimper when we met the gang at the gate. 
I stopped when leaving the drive and wished 
the night-watchers good-night and good 
hunting, and then put my foot down for the 
township. 

I arrived at the police-post at about mid- 
night and handed the boy over to the sergeant 
in charge. Then I went up to the C.O. Police, 
who happened to be a friend of mine. | 
knocked him up, and over a late nightcap told 
him my story. 

‘Hem,’ he said when I had finished, * you've 
certainly done your good deed for the night. 
He'll probably get four or five years, but I 
suppose that is better than being butchered in 
the bush to-night.’ 


SLEPT there the night and was up early 
and left for home at sunrise next morning. 
Arriving back at my own place about ten 
o'clock, I was pleased to find that the hunters 


had left. There was no one there but the 


A TRAY OF THANKS 


cook and the kitchen-boy. Awori told me 
that the men stayed the night and caused no 
trouble. They had gone round the compound 
again that morning, but, finding no trace of 
the lad, had set off across country. I heaved 
a sigh of relief, put the car in the shed, and 
made for the shamba. 

I broke off work carly that afternoon and, 
turning into the drive, | saw an old woman 
sitting on her heels in the shade of a mango- 
tree at the corner of the house. She kept her 
eyes fixed on me as | drew near to her, and as 
I came up to her she straightened up to kneel 
before me. She was old, wrinkled, and grey- 
haired, and beneath her creased forehead her 
eyes, wearied with crying, stared out her 
message of thanks. 

‘Jambo, Mama,’ I greeted her. 

‘Jambo, Bwana,’ she returned the greeting. 

‘What is your news?’ | asked. 

*My news is good, Bwana,’ she answered. 
‘Bwana, you have saved my child. Thanks, 
very many thanks.’ Then she took hold of my 
hand, and bowed her forehead to it. Soon 
two little rivulets of thanks began to flow, 
expressing the gratitude of that old African 
woman to the stranger who had saved her son, 
however great the wrong he had done, from 
the summary retribution of her own people. 
‘Thanks, thanks.” And now, removing a 
covering of leaves from the top of a basket 
that was by her side, she took out a smallish 
sisal tray on which were four eggs and a 
trussed chicken. She held these out to me, 
asking me to take them with a mother's thanks. 
Even then it was not a new tray—it was 
already dusty and well-used. 

I took it and said: ‘Thanks, Mama 
no trouble.’ 

She kissed my hand and rose shakily to her 
feet. Turning, and with her thanks breaking 
in on her wails of sorrow, she went off down 
the road, leaving me standing there, wondering 
how she had known that I had got the lad 
away to safety. 


it was 


6 O, Nance, don't throw it away. Put it 

where it will offend no one’s aesthetic 
taste. Leave it where I can look at it and 
recall my good deed of that night.’ 

To-day, the tray still hangs on the wall of 
the sitting-room, and of an evening, when my 
eyes fall upon it, | am whisked back to that 
day long ago when the old woman gave it to 
me with her thanks. 
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Motoring in America 





JULIAN 


()* a recent motor-trip around the United 

States two of us managed without great 
effort to cover 10,000 miles, the equivalent of 
England to Australia, in five weeks. That in 
itself tells you much of the driving conditions 
in America. 

The most striking feature, and one difficult 
to realise until you start travelling, is the vast 
size of the country. It is 3000 miles from 
coast to coast, which is as far as from London 
to New York. About 1000 miles of that is 
desert still, where you may drive for 50 miles 
without seeing a building; we found ourselves 
remarking at one stage: ‘Only 90 miles to the 
next town.” These great distances lead to 
striking variations in climate too. On the 
southern leg of our trip, we sweltered in 100 
degrees in the shade and carried a bucket of 
ice in the car; three weeks later, on the 
Canadian border, we came on many roads 
blocked by 16-foot snowdrifts. 

The roads are excellent, running wide and 
straight, so that driving requires the minimum 
of concentration. We found that we could 
often cover 600 miles in a ten-hour day without 
undue strain 

The finest highways are the *Turnpikes’ 
running between certain cast coast cities. 
They are six lanes wide, up to 300 miles long, 
and there are no delays at all throughout their 
length; all roads crossing the turnpike go 
under of over it, towns are completely by- 
passed, and the road runs so straight that you 
can average whatever speed you choose to 
drive at. There is a speed-limit, however, of 
60 m.p.h., which is enforced in the case of the 
New Jersey Turnpike by timing cars between 
the toll stations at either end. If you cover 
the distance of 120 miles in less than two 
hours, you are liable to be charged with 
speeding. In any case, they charge you a toll 
of about three farthings a mile for the use of 
the Turnpike. 
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The average first-class road is four lanes 
wide and very straight, even through towns 
and villages. But then it is not too difficult 
in America to build such highways, because 
the country is still so much less developed than 
Europe that there is plenty of space every- 
where. In certain parts where the scenery is 
particularly beautiful these roads are classified 
as ‘Parkways’ and are treated as National 
Parks. No advertisements or buildings of 
any sort are allowed along the road, except 
official petrol-stations, and even they are built 
in rustic style so as not to mar the scenery. 

Secondary roads are still tarmac and with 
two or three lanes, equal to the average 
English main road. 

It is surprising to find that even with this 
wonderful highway system there are speed- 
limits on every road, whether in a built-up 
area or not. It varies in each State, but is 
usually 50 or 55 m.p.h. on the open road (not 
that it is often obeyed) and 25 or 30 m.p.h. in 
built-up areas. In some States you can be 
run in for driving too slow, if you insist on 
sticking in the outside or fast lane. Another 
and useful form of speed-limit, found at many 
bends, is ‘Maximum Safe Speed—M.P.H.’, a 
warning which it usually pays to follow. 


RIVING along the open road in America 

is very easy and restful, but in the cities, 
on the other hand, it is always nerve-racking, 
particularly at rush hours. You then get 
three lanes of traffic going each way, nose to 
tail and with not more than three feet space 
on either side, and the whole phalanx moves 
at about 40 m.p.h. You have really no choice 
but to conform, and if you should fail to get 
into the correct lane well before you want to 
turn right or left, it becomes almost impossible 
to escape from the surging tide of determined 
commuters. 





This city congestion is due, of course, to the 
enormous number of cars on the road. In 
the United States 160 million Americans own 
some 50 million cars, and a car is regarded as 
an absolute essential of life in every family. 
As many as 8000 cars are driven to the 
Pentagon administrative building, Washing- 
ton, every day by the 32,000 people working 
there. Factories, shops, and theatres often 
have larger areas devoted to car-parks than to 
their own buildings. If the plumbers or 
builders come to your house, they will each 
probably turn up in his own 16-horsepower 
car, So that it looks like a diplomatic reception 
to see them parked outside. And all the cars 
are large; there is no American car made as 
small as an English A40. 

This abundance of private cars makes 
parking in towns a real headache. You may 
have to drive around the shopping area in 
frustrated figures of eight for ten or fifteen 
minutes, and even then you may have to park 
some five minutes away from where you are 
trying to get to. 

There are many open-air ‘Parking Lots’ 
right in the town centre, but they cost about 
half-a-crown an hour. Parking is allowed on 
most streets for up to two hours, but it is 
usually completely forbidden during the 
morning and evening rush hours. Sometimes 
this parking is free, but on the main street there 
are probably parking meters, which register 
one or two hours parking for the insertion of 
sixpence or a shilling. When the time is up, the 
meter flashes a large red * VIOLATION’, and it 
is then a race as to who gets to the car first, you 
or the police. Should you be unlucky, and 
lose, you will find a slip of paper, a ‘ticket’, 
tucked under your windscreen-wiper. This 
just states your alleged offence, and the 
policeman who put it there does not wait to 
inform you personally. 

When you get a ticket, you have to take it 
to any police-station in the area within a 
certain number of days. You then get the 
option of going to court or admitting your 
guilt and paying a standard fine on the spot. 
This is usually about one pound for a first 
offence, and most people elect to pay without 
argument. This system certainly saves the 
police a great deal of time and trouble, but on 
the other hand it does mean that the offender 
can escape the disgrace and publicity of 
appearing in court. In fact, some people have 
at times parked deliberately in forbidden 
areas, reckoning that it is well worth the risk 
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of a one pound fine to find somewhere to 
park. 


NCE you are out on the open road, 
everything is far simpler and pleasanter. 
The motorist'’s needs are fully provided for, 
as is to be expected in a country of car owners. 

Petrol-stations are liberally scattered along 
every road, selling two grades of petrol at a 
cost about half that in Britain. They also 
provide an automatic check on oil and water 
and they clean your windscreen. Each oil 
company issues ‘credit cards’, which enable 
you to buy their goods anywhere in the 
country and have the cost charged to your 
account. Other amenities available at all 
petrol-stations include lavatories—but called 
‘rest rooms’ or ‘comfort stations’!—ice and 
water containers for desert journeys, iced 
Coca Cola machines, and maps. Maps are 
issued free, and are excellent, except that you 
do have to realise that the roads that are 
marked as the best are not always necessarily 
the fastest or quickest, but are the ones which 
have the largest number of places selling the 
particular brand of petrol of the map issuers! 
It is all very friendly, and each stop means a 
little chat as to where you come from and are 
going to, and, as you drive off, the last words 
are always: ‘Come again soon,’ or ‘Hurry 
back and see us, won't you?’ 

Feeding is also made as convenient as 
possible for travellers. In and around every 
town are ‘diners’, which are cafés, but look 
more like parked railway dining-cars, and 
they even have tables down each side, each 
by a window. Then there are also ‘Hotte 
Shoppes’, many of which are open all night, 
and they often provide ‘curbside service’. 
You drive up and park against the building 
and then blow the horn. A waiter or waitress 
comes out and, instead of telling you not to 
disturb the peace, hands you a menu and takes 
your order. This is then brought out on a 
special tray made to fit firmly on to the inside 
of the car. When you have finished, you 
summon someone as before, pay the bill, and 
drive off without ever having to leave the 
driving-seat or stop listening to the wireless. 

Accommodation is equally simple, thanks 
tO a great institution, the ‘motel’ or motor 
hotel. These are found along all the main 
roads and consist of a number of separate 
wooden or brick cabins in a row, with a drive 
right up to the front-door of each. Each 
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cabin contains a bedroom for two or more, 
and a bathroom; they are centrally heated 
for winter and sometimes air-conditioned for 
summer, and are well furnished. On the road 
is a neon-sign saying ‘Vacancy’ or ‘No 
Vacancy’, so that there is no need to stop to 
find out if you can get in. If there is room, 
you just sign in and pay at a central office, 
drive straight up to your cabin, park at the 
door, unload, and you are then left on your 
own. You are completely independent and 
no one minds when you leave. The cost is 
about a pound a head with no food, but there 
is always a diner or café quite close. 

Motels boast various extraordinary styles 
of architecture, ranging from some designed 
in the shape of wigwams to an ‘Olde Englishe 
Cottage Motel’, the cabins of these last being 
a mixture of prefabs and bathing machines! 
Inducements to stay at particular motels 


include shilling-in-the-slot television or wire- 
less, and cabins with kitchenettes, where you 
can cook your own supper 


SOURCE of constant entertainment as 

you travel are the roadside signs, not 
only the multitude of advertisements, but also 
the official signs. Quite a common one is 
‘Soft Shoulders’, meaning soft verges, of 
course, and there is also one: ‘Dangerous 
My ambition is to find not only 
these two signs together, but also another one 
I did see once, which read: ‘Squeeze Right’. 
Altogether a very happy suggestion! 

Out West where they still carry pistols, it is 
apparently a popular pastime in the open desert 
country to take pot-shots at tempting targets 
from the car as you drive along. Roadside 
signs are among the chief victims, and the 
authorities have in places set up an ordinary 
target on a stand next to the roadside signs 
and have just written above it the word 
* Please’ The telegraph-poles also carry 
notices: “Do not Shoot the Wires Down’ 

In friendlier tone are ‘Welcome’ notices 
outside most towns and settlements, with 
another notice as you leave, which says: 
‘Come Again Soon.’ One such notice in 
Arizona read ‘Welcome to N , the Friend- 
liest Town in the Friendly West.” Another 
nice touch is that the churches join in too, and 
you will see signs saying: ‘The Episcopalian 
Church of St Barnabas Welcomes You.’ 
Some churches even have neon-signs, which 
is not sO appealing. 
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With the advertisements, the keynote seems 
to be persistence, or as some call it ‘ plugging’. 
It is not unusual to find advertisements for 
places 500 miles ahead. There was one 
occasion in California when we followed signs 
announcing ‘The Trees of Mystery’ for some 
200 miles. They were spaced initially at 5- 
mile intervals and decreased in distance apart 
until they were every 100 yards for the last 
mile and 10 yards apart for the last 100 yards. 
Having by then had some four hours of * The 
Trees of Mystery’, we were both intrigued and 
fatigued by it and so stopped at the end of the 
trail. To our horror, we were then greeted 
personally over a loudspeaker: *Come along, 
those two young men in the Studebaker. 
Come and see the great Trees of Mystery. 
Entrance one dollar.’ This final appeal, plus 
the exorbitant entrance-fee, was too much for 
us, and we hurried away, richer by two dollars, 
but still mystified by the mystery trees! 

Another intriguing series was some posters 
of a most curvaceous girl scantily dressed in 
some sort of cowgirl clothes, and altogether 
designed to catch the male eye. This she did 
with great success in our case, and our interest 
was increased by the only words on the signs: 
‘For Men’. For 30 miles we gazed on this 
lovely thing at every bend and finally the 
distance shortened to one mile only, and we 
came to a town. We imagined we would find 
her at the local night-club or casino, and when 
we saw a super-big sign in the centre of the 
town, we pulled up, and found it was-—a 
men’s tailor! 


N the more serious side, there is one 
safety measure used in the United States 
which we could adopt with advantage at 
home. That is a white line down the centre 
of the road wherever there might be any 
possible danger about overtaking, such as the 
crest of a hill, a bend, or a bottleneck. When 
the line is solid, passing is forbidden, but is 
allowed when the line becomes dotted. It is a 
very simple and effective device as it gives 
good warning of danger-spots, and drivers 
soon realise that it is in their own interests to 
conform 
A useful plan in towns is synchronised. 
traffic-lights, together with a notice ‘Lights 
synchronised at m.p.h.’ This enables a 
driver to get a smooth, clear run through a 
built-up area, and it is also the best possible 
method of enforcing the speed-limit, because 





it makes drivers realise that there 
advantage in exceeding the stated speed. 
Motoring in America is like life generally 
in this great nation—very much faster than 
in Britain. I look forward to returning to the 
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SLAG-HEAPS INTO FORESTS 


more restful tempo of living at home, but I 
fear that the ‘rolling English road’ may slow 
up motoring a little too much for my liking 
after racing up and down the New Jersey 
Turnpike. 


into Forests 





DAVID GUNSTON 


LAG-HEAPS have long been an unsightly 

if unavoidable feature of Britain's indus- 
trial landscape, and no possibility of their 
obviation or destruction seems likely at 
present. As long as we dig coal as we do now, 
colliery spoil-heaps-——to give them their correct 
description, for not all consist wholly or even 
partly of slag——will be an inevitable offence in 
most mining areas 

Natural disintegration and levelling takes 
centuries, and artificial levelling and scattering 
spoils possibly useful land elsewhere and in 
most areas is economically out of the question, 
anyway. Therefore, anything which beautifies 
or at least reduces the ugliness of these 
familiar mounds is worthy of the closest 
attention. The answer to slag-heap ugliness 
seems now to lie in carefully-planned tree- 
planting—for trees, useful and decorative 
trees, can be persuaded to thrive and grow 
quickly on these uninviling sites. 

Disused slag-heaps, and the derelict heaps 
left after open-cast mining, account for a 
far greater part of the land surface in our 
industrial regions than is commonly imagined. 
A Midlands investigator working in 1948 found 
9300 acres of derelict land, or 12:8 per cent 
of the whole, while another reporting for the 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning found 
that even after subtracting land used for con- 
trolled civic or industrial tipping, or for 
municipal planning, there remained ‘a hard 
core of 6100 acres’, most of it colliery mounds. 

At this stage in our coal-mining history, 


tree-planting is really the only worthwhile 
remedy, yet in spite of keen local interest 
notably on the part of the Midland Afforesting 
Association, which between 1903 and 1924 
planted 120 acres in eighty different districts, 
with varying degrees of success, but gaining 
a wealth of knowledge now proving nationally 
useful—it is only since the war that the idea 
has received official and nation-wide support 
In this respect we lag sadly behind other 
countries: in Belgium, tree-planting on spoil- 
heaps has been compulsory since 1911. Yet 
coal-workings affect twenty-eight of our 
counties, and this particular problem is 
present in all of them. 


EFORE any trees can be planted, or the 
possibility of raising any timber on 
derelict heaps be gauged, it is necessary to 
make a detailed examination of the proposed 
mounds. These vary greatly, even in the same 
spot. Even different parts of the same heap 
may require different planting treatment. Two 
distinct kinds of heaps predominate—the 
large wide flat-topped mounds of 
workings formed by laborious hand-tipping, 
and the steeply-conical mountains of active 
collieries formed by mechanical-tipping. These 
require a different approach, but the important 
factor is the chemical constitution of the heap 
itself. 
Slag-heaps look very much alike, but they 
may consist of burnt or unburnt material 
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a vital matter for tree-roots, this—or of shale, 
washery waste, coal slack, slag proper, or a 
sticky clay formed by the weathering of old 
shale. There may, indeed, be a mixture of 
any of these, and there may be a covering of 
coarse grasses and weeds, or even self-sown 
scrub. Chemical geologists and syivicultural 
experts have first to analyse each heap, form 
an opinion on its merits as a potential forest- 
mound, and treat it accordingly. Lastly, but 
by no means least, they have to study the area 
and its industrial activity, to see if fumes or 
smoke are going to affect any trees planted. 

The trees decided upon have to be nitrogen- 
fixing in root-habit so that a gradual soil 
improvement is effected. In addition, they 
have to be fast-growing on poor sites, be able 
to stand industrial air-pollution, provide good 
surface-cover and simultaneously help to con- 
solidate their heaps, and, of course, be pleasant 
in appearance and eventually useful for 
timber 

What trees pass all these tests, it may be 
wondered. Oak is quite useless where there 
is any acid smoke, but Corsican and Scots 
pine thrive on very old disused mounds. The 
best trees for this urgent purpose are black 
alder, poplar, birch, robinia or false acacia, 
and willow. The alder has dense matted roots 
which conserve the moisture on sloping, well- 
drained heaps, and it yields good timber. 
Poplar is a species very much favoured for 
this purpose in Germany, and although here it 
is planted mostly at the base of the heaps by 
way of a tall screen, it grows readily on even 
the shallowest shale-heap or the stickiest clay. 
Birch grows well on dry burnt mounds, and is 
always wind-firm, an important advantage on 
very high heaps. Although unpopular with 
forestry workers because of its thorns, robinia 


can produce good firm timber and always 
improves its soil. Willow prospers readily in 
the marshy regions often found around the 
bases of spoil-heaps. Other trees will grow, 
and sometimes thrive, on slag-heaps, but these 
five are the stand-by to-day. 


LTHOUGH our work along these lines 
on any large scale is still in the experi- 
mental stage—the Forestry Commission has 
two able officers investigating the problem 
full-time—a promising start has been made. 
In Northumberland and Durham, in York- 
shire around Doncaster, in the Rheole Forest 
in the Vale of Neath, South Wales, and in one 
or two other coalfields, slag-heaps are being 
tackled scientifically, often being planted with 
carefully-balanced mixtures of the best tree 
species. The primary aim, of course, is 
amenity, but the timber returns can be useful. 
Earlier plantings in the Midlands have pro- 
duced 21 foot alders, 32 foot black poplars, 
19 foot birches, and 14 foot ash-trees, all 
within twelve years of planting. Pit-props are 
the chief use for such timber, but none is 
wasted, for even the firewood is snapped up 
in the urban areas. 

By combining utility and natural beauty, 
these pointed weals on our industrial landscape 
may in time be outdated in their present stark 
nakedness, and the present experiments deserve 
all the support and success possible. Nation- 
ally, nothing could be better than to make the 
ugly slag-heap a thing of the past, while even 
from the purely personal, local point-of-view 
there has long been unfairness in condemning 
those who work our mineral wealth for the 
general good to live permanently among the 
unsightly waste-heaps their labours produce. 


Rainsong 


My joy is in the jingle 
Of splashes in a pool; 

A tinsel tune that sparkles 
In rhythm fresh and cool. 


My faith is in the melody 
Of silver notes that spin 
From little bells of April rain 
That ring the summer in. 


Haze. TOWNSON. 
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Henny’s Chariot 





BELINDA BUTLER 


UR Henrietta come along after the three 

boys, and she didn’t thrive as they did. 

She slept too little’ and ate too little, come to 

think of it, but she was a happy baby, and one 

that liked company. She used to hum to 

herself and jig about in her folding pram, and 
rock herself in the rocking-chair. 

One Christmas when she'd be three or four, 
George brought home a gramophone and some 
records. ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’ was 
Henny’s favourite and pretty soon she had it 
by heart, and we used to say it was her 
signature-tune. The boys would do anything 
for her in those days, and she was a proper 
minx with them, playing off one against 
another, and giving her special smiles like 
gold. She wasn't real pretty—but it was 
pretty to watch her. Her hair looked worse 
when I curled it and two minutes after brush- 
ing it’d be no better than a haycock, and 
there wasn't much to notice in her face. Just 
a pale little person—but the times I've 
watched her! She held her head a little on 
one side, but high, and she would skip about 
very light on her feet, and then stop and listen. 


HE trouble come later when Henny 
started going to school. The teacher 
said Henny was sulky and wouldn't answer 


and wouldn't play the games everyone else 
was playing. The teacher said | spoilt Henny 
By the time Henny was seven, it was the school 
as had spoilt Henny for us. 

She got downright rude to her Dad when 
he asked her how she was getting on, and 
there was a proper row one night. And after 
that the boys just wouldn't leave her alone 
‘Don't you know your letters yet? 
know anything yet?’ 


Don't you 
I warned them, but it 
wasn't no use. On and on it went till she got 
mistrustful. She would look at them sideways 
and twist her hair, poor little thing, and hide 
away whenever she could. 

Jim started in to work at McGillivray’s that 
summer. Seventeen he was, and a good lad, 
but hard. ‘You're too soft with her, Mum,’ 
he said. ‘All she needs is a good licking like 
what I got when I didn't learn my book.’ 

*Oh, Jim,’ I said, ‘it’s different with Henny.’ 

He shouted back at me: ‘D'you mean we've 
got a half-wit in the family?’ 

There in the door stood Henny. ‘That's 
what they call me at school,’ she whispered, 
pulling her hair over her eyes. 


ENNY always made the worst of herself 
when she needed to be at her best 
all but the once when there was carol-singing 
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in St Saviours. Miss Marsh got it up and she 
gave Henny a verse to sing all by herself, and 
she sang: 


"J will rock you, rock you, rock you... 
Darling, darling little man.’ 


George come with me and, though we're 
chapel, the Vicar come up specially and said 
how well our Henny'd done. George was 
pleased. But when we got home the boys 
spoilt it. *That’s all she’s good for. Rocking. 
Rocking. Off her rocker,’ they said. They 
didn't say it long. 

Then there was a lady called, and Henny 
and I went into Leicester to see another 
doctor, not Dr Bennett, but later on Dr 
Bennett come and talked to me. I said Henny 
was as good as gold with me, and she'd 
mind things I'd have forgot, and she'd be 
happy at home and maybe learn more. So he 
said: *Well, Mrs Jewell, let's give that a try.’ 

George said he'd give Henny a swing if 
she'd learn her letters, and he made one in 
the shed from a bit of plank. Every day 
she'd have a look at it, and every day we'd 
have a try, but the shapes didn’t stay in her 
head Then George tried in the evenings 
before he did his bit of gardening, and it 
fair broke my heart to hear her crying. But 
George, he'd set his heart on learning her and 
he wouldn't give over. ‘She'll do it for me,’ 
he said, ‘and I'll do it for her, so help me.’ 


HEN Eastertime come Henny was nine 
I told George no child could have tried 
harder. I told him she must have the swing. 

‘No,’ he said. 

Then one day old William next door found 
some rope, and I tied the swing up on the 
apple-tree behind the shed, and I give it to 
Henny. ‘We've worked hard and here's 
our reward,’ I said 

When George come back, I told him right 
out: ‘No more lessons, and the swing’s up.’ 

*You're selfish, you want her for your own, 
you don't want the best for her,” he roared, 
and when he come back from the pub we 
never said another word on the matter. 

After that he used to take the boys out to 
cricket matches and such, and he made as if 
they were his and Henny was mine. But she 
was happy at last. She sung and swang and 
smiled all summer long. Squeak, squawk, 
squeak, squawk. When the men come in 
for their tea the noise would go on, and 
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George would complain, and I'd run to the 
window and call a warning. 

After a while George took to sleeping on the 
sitting-room sofa, and Henny come in with 
me. She grew terrible quick that summer; 
she grew clean out of my lap. *‘Where’s my 
baby,’ I'd say. 

“We’s growing up,’ she'd say. She always 
said ‘we’ because I made believe I was learn- 
ing too and ‘we’ learnt together. 


NE day she come in late from swinging, 
and her teeth chattered. She'd clench 
them to keep them still, and then they'd 
chatter again and she shook in my arms. All 
that night she was bad. In the morning her 
eyes looked black—that always looked so light. 
I got the boys off to school and George and 
Jim to McGillivray’s, and then | give old 
William from next door sixpence to tell Dr 
Bennett. The doctor come each day. He 
said it was influenza, and then pneumonia. 
Times she didn’t know him or me. But once 
when he said: ‘And how’s our Henny?’ she 
answered quite pat: ‘We's better. We’'s 
going to learn our letters all right now.’ 

Doctor looked out of the window for a bit. 
Then he took her hand. ‘Take it from me,’ 
he says, ‘you know all you want, Henny.’ 
He stayed a long time afterwards talking to 
George and the boys downstairs. 

When she got better, she wasn’t right, but 
we put the sofa in the kitchen and somehow it 
was our happiest winter. The boys forgot 
about Henny being backward, and she talked 
to them as she talked to me, full of ideas and 
noticing. But George—he'd got set with his 
pubs and his darts. 

One day the sun come out brilliant. ‘We'll 
soon have you out on your swing,’ I said, and 
Jo promised to put it up again. 

*Try me on the rocking-chair,’ said Henny, 
and she sang ‘Swing Low’ as they pushed her, 
but it was a tiny voice like a baby’s, not like 
my Henny’s. 

After that come the bad week 

“Nothing but a peck of trouble,’ says 
George. But Jim stood up for his sister. 
‘She's a good-plucked ‘un, Dad,’ he says. 
“You ask the doctor.’ But pluck couldn't 
save Henny—and one March night she went. 


was all very well for the neighbours to 
keep on telling me what a relief it was. 





They didn’t know no better. But when 
George went harping on, I was right-down 
fierce with him, and then the boys took my 
side, and, as I told the doctor, I just couldn't 
stand my own kitchen. ‘Be patient,’ he says, 
‘be as patient as your Henny.’ 

Then her birthday come round again. There 
was kippers for tea, and everyone chattering 
about Jo starting in at the Post Office. 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


I heard it first, and I held my breath to 
listen. Then the boys stopped talking, and 
George stood up. 

Squeak, squawk, squeak, squawk went the 
swing. 

*That’s Henny’s Chariot,’ cried Jo, and 
the three ran out of the room. 

George come across to me. 
sing lovely?’ he said. 


‘Don't she 


Guayule Rubber 





A. K. MACFARLANE 


N 1910 Dr W. B. MacCallum, a Scotsman 

and a graduate in botanical science of 
McGill University, Montreal, devoted his life 
to a study of the Mexican guayule shrub, its 
growth and possible usefulness as a source of 
rubber. It is owing to his research that the 
present guayule industry with the production 
of large tonnages of rubber has been made 
economically possible. His son was ably 
following in his father’s footsteps, but, just 
as he was being entrusted with much of the 
major botanical research, he was killed in a 
motor-car accident in northern Mexico. 

Speaking particularly of the state of 
Coahuila in northern Mexico, the native 
habitat of the guayule is on the lower slopes 
of the many paralle! mountain-ranges striking 
approximately north and south. These 
mountains rise to an elevation of two to three 
thousand feet above the plains, which them- 
selves lie at an altitude of more or less two 
thousand feet above sea-level. The plains, 
which are deeply scored by many dry water- 
courses that become little torrents in the rainy 
season, are always covered by desert plant-life, 
mainly cacti of endless variety, with blossoms 
of gorgeous colouring in the long summer 
season. Most noticeable are the aloes, very 
stately, with sweetly-scented, white, waxy 
blossoms. Noticeable, also, is the ocotillo, a 


very handsome cactus, and one of the most 
artistic, with picturesquely-arranged black 
lancelike stems growing vertically in lengths 
up to nine feet. In the flowering season, the 
stems of the ocotillo are covered with the 
greenest of green leaves, small and clinging, 
and tipped off with a brilliant tuft of scarlet 
blossoms. There are few trees, except for an 
occasional group of cottonwood or alamos, 
indicating moisture near by. 

I speak of the deserts such as those limitless 
plains of Arizona, New Mexico, northern 
Mexico, and west Texas. Those who have had 
the good fortune to live not only in the desert 
but with the desert are ever entranced by day 
and by night, and that at all seasons of the 
year. On the whole, the temperature rarely 
drops to freezing during the short winter, and 
the summer heat, although registering some- 
times 110 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade, is 
not oppressive. Bird-life is not abundant and, 
except for the ever-circling sanitary experts 
the zopilotes, or vultures, the air is still until 
a rustle at sunset announces the cool gentie 
wind, which makes of the desert night an in- 
explicable delight and mystery. 


UAYULE grows abundantly in the states 
of Chihuahua and Coahuila in northern 
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Mexico, and also to a limited extent in the 
Big Bend district of the state of Texas, U.S.A. 
It is a commonplace shrub of from three to 
five feet high, with a small leaf of a silver 
sheen—hence its botanical name, Parthenium 
argentatum. The shrub possibly belongs to 
the aster family of plants. There are many 
varieties of this particular shrub, but only one 
is valuable for its rubber content. This genus 
is quite easily identified by the harvesters, who 
avoid, or should avoid, gathering the worth- 
less varieties, especially that known as 
mariola. To the uninitiated, mariola is very 
like the true rubber-bearing shrub, but it 
contains only a trace of rubber. In the 
Parthenium argentatum the rubber is contained 
not in the fibre, wood, or leaves, but exists in 
a very thin film between the bark and the 
fibre or wood. 

As a shrub, guayule is tolerant of changes 
in temperature and will stand, as it must, light 
frosts, drought, and the heavy torrential rains 
of the wet season. It bears sweetly-scented 
blossom, seeds very freely, and the seeds 
germinate in their own good time, perhaps in 
years, in the barren stony soil, being in most 
ways very resistant to destruction. That is one 
reason why, in the harvesting of the shrub, the 
plant may and should be uprooted rather than 
cut, as space is then left free for some of the 


myriad little seedlings to grow to maturity. 
Pollarding has been tried with some success 


in commercial cultivation, which will be 
mentioned later in this article. 

A stand of guayule may be harvested once 
in five years, not in less, because the full 
rubber content of the shrub does not develop 
before that time, and care should be taken that 
no young shrub be harvested before it is fully 
grown. The camps where the shrub is 
gathered are, in general, quite isolated and, in 
consequence, a wholly outdoor life is the rule. 
Hardly ever are tents used; a little shelter is 
sought sometimes by throwing sacking over 
thorn-bushes. The ficld force is entirely 
Mexican, and a Mexican foreman or ‘cabo’ 
is made responsible for the care in harvesting 
the proper shrub and also for the camp 
discipline. 

The individual shrub is uprooted, the roots 
being very much of a surface growth. The 
plants are collected in some central place and 
then given a sunning period, the duration of 
which is determined by the cabo. The 
exposure to the sun-drying must be carefully 
gauged as to time, since much damage to the 
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subsequent rubber extraction may happen by 
overdrying. The Mexican sun is lavish with 
heat, and the atmosphere, except in the rainy 
season, contains but little humidity. The sun- 
exposure of the shrub is usually for a period 
of 24 hours. The sunning completed, the 
shrub is baled, just like hay or alfalfa, in 
presses, and bound by wire. A convenient 
size of bale weighs approximately 220 Ib. The 
ideal time for harvesting is throughout the dry 
season, for, when the rains begin, the shrub 
breaks into dense foliage, and damp or leafy 
plants, known as lush shrub, are prejudicial 
to the factory treatment. 

The bales arriving at the factory from the 
camps, where, for purposes of payment to the 
harvesters, they have been weighed, are again 
weighed and checked. At the camps the 
bales have been loaded on to 34-ton trucks. 
These vehicles have a short life, owing to 
rough usage and to the fact that there are 
seldom roads of any kind to the camps and 
the trucks have to break trail over hillocks and 
hollows and, worst of all for the tyres, over 
mesquite and cacti. If the desert be absolutely 
trackless or otherwise impassable for motor- 
trucks, the bales must be loaded on very large, 
mule-drawn waggons, which can go practically 
anywhere. On loading the bales, the cabo has 
strict instructions to observe that, as far as he 
can judge, no young shrub, sticks, or stones 
are put into the middle of a bale to make up 
weight. To tell the truth, this does not 
happen very often. Mexicans are, with under- 
standing treatment, good and hard workers. 
As a class, they have suffered for centuries 
from nutritional defects and actual scarcity of 
food. It is remarkable that so much of their 
happy nature has survived. 

The camp-life is primitive, being altogether 
an open-air existence. The food consists 
mainly of frijoles, a small dark bean which 
takes many hours of boiling. These beans are 
a universal dish for all meals and, thoroughly 
tender, they are excellent. Chillis add the 
desired nippiness and are also an essential part 
of every meal. I believe that the chillis have 
a very high content of desirable vitamins. 
Coffee is taken at all times of the day, and is 
usually very black and strong. The Mexican 
coffee-bean, the ‘caracolilla’, is unsurpassable 
for quality, but the tendency is to roast it to 
excess. The invariable accompaniment to all 
the above are tortillas, thin flat cakes of finely- 
ground maize which has previously been well 
soaked in strong lime-water to loosen the 





husks of the corn kernels. I have heard 
dentists say that this is the reason why the 
majority of Mexicans have such brilliantly 
white teeth. 


HE factories are situated more or less 

centrally, having regard to the various 
localities where shrub is or can be gathered, 
but a plentiful supply of water is absolutely 
essential. In the treatment for the extraction 
of the rubber, water plays an all-important 
part. It is rarely abundant anywhere in the 
desert; even the rivers and springs, such as 
they are, have a disconcerting way of disappear- 
ing underground for miles. Any insufficient 
surface supply must be augmented by well- 
drilling in likely spots. In Mexico there is a 
saying that one should climb for water and 
dig for wood. This is strangely true, for so 
many springs are located high up on the hills. 
The wood referred to is the root of the mes- 
quite, an acacia, which makes quite the finest 
firewood obtainable. 

As the bales arrive at the factory, the 
number, weight, and condition of each are 
again checked by the factory head foreman, 
and all bales belonging to individual camps 
are kept, stored, and stacked separately in a 
section of the very large storehouses and care- 
fully placed with a view to good ventilation. 
The general foreman must decide when each 
lot becomes conditioned for further treatment. 
The processes through which the guayule then 
goes are for the greater part mechanicai and, 
except for laboratory check of samples, the 
occasional reagents, and the chemistry of 
rubber details, very little cause for complica- 
tions is given to the operators. On instructions 
from the head chemist, constant tests are 
going on as a sideline to ensure all possible 
benefit to the extraction. The main idea is to 
reduce the shrub to a fine pulp, setting free the 
rubber worms, and then by various processes 
separating the rubber from the many im- 
purities. One most important point is to 
secure a close regulation of the water to shrub 
ratio throughout the entire operation. 

The waste or ‘bagasse’—this word is also 
used in the sugar industry—consisting of fully 
85 per cent of the charge to the mills, is 
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finally discharged into large, rectangular, 
shallow ponds. In addition to the drainage 
through the bottom soil of the ponds, a hot 
sun and an atmosphere lacking in humidity 
soon evaporates the moisture from the 
bagasse, with, incidentally, a particularly vile 
odour due to fermentation. Once dry, how- 
ever, the bagasse is used as fuel, and an 
excellent one it is for the boilers, providing the 
power needed to keep the factory machinery 
in operation. For household use, the bagasse 
is also much in request, for, moulded into sun- 
dried bricks or briquettes, it may be easily 
transported and used in fireplaces and stoves. 
In this condition it is clean and odourless. 

In my opinion, while further refinements in 
field handling and in factory mechanical 
methods are desirable and possible, those 
methods evolved over many years of operation 
and research in Mexico do not allow of any 
great or revolutionary improvement in the 
actual treatment as now practised. However, 
there is a field of great promise still open to 
further botanical research, which would tend 
to improve the growth of the shrub and 
produce a higher percentage of rubber per 
acre, and would also aim at reducing the con- 
tent of resinous matter so as to offset the 
higher production costs, which in 1947 were 
beginning to plague the industry. Deresina- 
tion has also been put to practical use, but the 
high cost of the necessary chemicals leaves but 
little margin of profit. 

A most promising venture was started in 
1942, when a very large acreage was planted 
on an extensive ranch bought for the commer- 
cial cultivation of guayule. The seedlings 
were grown with particular care in a nursery 
and in a year’s or two years’ time there were 
robust plants which were set out to mature. 
For more rapid progress in the nursery, the 
seeds were treated with a special chemical, 
which noticeably hastened germination. This 
new stand or plantation of shrub lies on an 
extensive plain close to the railway, and the 
bales may also be transported over a good 
road to the factory, thus eliminating one of 
the serious costs—namely, that of freighting 
the shrub over many miles of rough country 
where roads do not exist and where it would 
not pay to construct them. 





Home Waters 


Canoeing through Britain 


GABRIEL SEAL 


HAD been holidaying abroad many 

summers, in search of the unfamiliar, before 
I discovered it quite unexpectedly—at home. 
Since my boyhood I had crossed and recrossed 
the rivers in this country without once 
suspecting the world of unspoilt, and almost 
unspoilable, nature through which they flowed. 
Here were many hundred miles—-thousands, 
perhaps—of willow-bank and hill-slope and 
woodland, totally inaccessible to motorists, 
and still unbuilt upon, still looking, in fact, 
much as they looked when the Celts first came 
to this island, when the Romans paced the 
riverbanks in search of fordable places. The 
question was—-how to explore them, how to 
follow their winding upper reaches where no 
ordinary boat could go because of shallows, 
weirs, rocks, and rapids? All at once came 
the answer—-a canoe! 

A canoe is no ordinary boat. It will float 
in six inches of water; it is so light that it can 
be picked up and carried by one man, and so 
cheap that it can be built from a few pounds’ 
worth of canvas and wood battens. Further- 
more—almost a miracle this—it will carry 
several hundredweight, if need be, of camping 
equipment and supplies, making you in- 
dependent of hotels and boarding houses, and 
even shops, for days at a time. 

A friend of mine had built his own canoe, 
and wanted a companion for an Easter river- 
trip; and my discovery, in a boatbuilder’s 
price-list, of a plastic-bottomed kayak, at a 
winter figure of £13, 10s. only, clinched the 
matter. I sent off a cheque at once and began 
to study enthusiastically a river-map of 
England and Wales. 


T= Great Ouse was nearest to our homes, 
and Buckingham, the highest canocable 
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point, a mere bus journey away. So at 
Buckingham we launched the two canoes, one 
cold April afternoon, and paddled away, 
followed along the riverbanks by a troop of 
smali boys whooping like savages. 

The Ouse falls gently to the sea, a drop of 
less than three feet every mile. But every now 
and then it gives impatient plunges downward 
over rocky obstructions. These are the weirs 
familiar to every canoeist, which must be 
either carried round or shot. After an hour 
or two's paddling the arms and back begin to 
ache, and the softest seat to exert a pressure, 
so that even a portage, two men to each canoe 
in turn, is a welcome change, a chance to 
stretch the legs and view the world in a new 
perspective. As for shooting the weirs, these 
novel manceuvres turned out to be the best 
part of the journey, exciting little tumbles 
which ended in splendid sweeps down river, 
the canoes borne securely on, like bobbing 
corks, over seas of white foam. 

The Ouse above Bedford was delightful. 
It ran shyly between tall, straw-coloured reed- 
beds which shut us from the world, so that we 
experienced something of the security of birds 
in their secret hides, and, in fact, the lonely 
waters were a sanctuary for all wild things. 
Moorhens and mallards, their green feathers 
glinting in the sunshine, we flushed at every 
riverbend; water-rats swam across our paths, 
submerging with a sudden plop when they 
saw the danger they were heading for; and 
swans were our daily companions, paddling 
ahead of us, skating the water-surface, and 
taking at last, reluctantly, to their wings. 

Three times we pitched our tents on islands. 
What an advantage the canoeist enjoys in this 
over other campers. Grassy islands, inaccess- 
ible to the walker and cyclist, are approached 
effortlessly by boat, and the equipment 





unloaded within a few paces of the camping- 
site. And these river homes are always 
picturesque. You sleep beside trailing willows, 
and through your door the water shimmers at 
sunset and in the early morning like liquid 
gold. 

Bedford provided the first river-approach to 
a big town, and it was unexpectedly pleasant. 
On the outskirts were some charming gardens 

smooth lawns and summer-houses, moored 
punts and rowing-boats and steps down to the 
water—all neat and trim and very homely. 
After the gardens and house-backs came the 
factories, the warehouses, the gasworks, all 
crowding to the riverbanks; and after these 
the bridge, where we tied our craft up along- 
side the punts and the rowing-boats, and went 
off to dine at a restaurant. The creature 
comforts of our civilisation taste never so 
sweet as they do after days in the wilderness. 
Merely to sit at a table was counted a rare 
blessing! 


ATE that afternoon we shot two artificial 
weirs, the most exciting of our trip, 
because of the great volume of water passing 
over. The first was at a double sluice, one 
gate of which was closed, one open. It was 
my turn to go first. I remember the moments 
of delicious uncertainty as I feathered the 
smooth water above the sluice with my paddle 
in order to centre my bows exactly through 
the opening: then the gathering momentum 
as the canoe passed under the wooden gate- 
way, and was swept buoyantly on through the 
white water. My friend followed a few 
moments later, and we drew in to the bank to 
compare experiences with a sudden com- 
municativeness. 

The second weir was of much slighter fall, 
but it flowed through a dank, high-walled 
channel from which there was no getting out. 
Rather pleasant, in fact, this cool, moisture- 
green alleyway with its echoes and magnified 
sounds. Any unexpected obstacle in the path 

a tree-branch or wood-pile, say—would 
have pitched us into the water probably, as 
there was no room to manceuvre. But luck was 
with us, and we emerged safely to the warmth of 
the evening sunshine beyond those chill walls. 

The river below Bedford lost the intimacy 
of its upper reaches: it was wider and more 
respectable, and there were locks sometimes, 
with hints of commercial shipping. My 
pleasantest memory of this part of the journey 
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is of two towns-—-St Neots and St Ives. We 
stole upon them under skies of a Mediterr- 
anean blue, and the town bridges, dazzling in 
the morning sunshine, had something Italian 
about them, a Renaissance ornateness—St 
Neots with its frilled facade, St Ives with its 
bijou stone chapel. I remember as we drifted 
alongside the picturesque quay at St Ives and 
tied up our boats beneath the worn steps there 
my thoughts were of Venice and of gondolas. 

We reached the junction with the River Cam 
a week after setting out, and within an hour 
were canoeing into Ely on a sluggish river. 
Hilaire Belloc has written movingly of the 
approach to Ely by river, and I had formed a 
picture in my mind of a big cathedral on a 
little island, a great bulk of Gothic masonry 
overtowering a riverbend. But the actuality 
did not seem like that. Stili, the little quay, 


with its inn and boatbuilding yard and litter 
of white-painted cruisers, was pleasant enough 
in the April sunshine and made an agreeable 
ending to our 115-mile trip. 


LONG weekend in June gave me an 

opportunity to explore the Thames above 
Oxford. The weeds were fully grown by then, 
as they had not been on the Ouse, and they 
trailed gracefully with the current, like tresses 
of the drowned Ophelia’s hair. Each dip of 
the paddle brought a piece up, like green wool, 
around the blade, and it had then to be 
uncoiled painstakingly. Progress was slow. 
Here and there, where the weeds grew thinly, 
I could see the gliding forms of fish against 
the Thames bed gravel. This, too, was the 
month for flowers—yellow charlock and 
pale-blue forget-me-not along the river's edge, 
and water-lilies which closed their cups at 
evening and floated, like big green marbles, 
on the surface. 

The Thames below Lechlade is a tidy river, 
with grey-painted locks every here and there, 
and swept free of weeds by the ceaseless 
labours of the Conservancy Board. It is also 
an expensive river. There is a registration-fee 
of fifteen shillings a year for using a canoe 
on the water, for however short a time, and 
ninepence is charged at each lock, whether 
or not you go through. You could wheel 
your boat round in haif the time, often. But 
the keeper will ambush you, anyway. So it is 
best to sit passively, and let the great gates 
open for you, what time the lockman works 
at the wheel. There is a certain attraction, 
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too, in passing through these high-walled baths, 
green and dank as castle dungeons. The 
keeper, if you are beyond his reach, lowers a 
little bag to you on the end of a long pole, and 
in this you place your ninepence—as quaint 
and ceremonial a way of settling accounts as 
one could imagine. These locks, too, even 
more than our country stations, provide 
startling displays of colour—little flower- 
shows, as it were, at stated intervals along the 
riverbanks. At lock after lock June roses 
trailed, pink and blood red, over rustic-work 
fences and archways. 

Of the many river mornings I remember, 
that Sunday journey down from Wytham 
Woods to Oxford is one of the most vivid. 
It was a world without man-—the river world 
as it was and has been since the dawn of 
history. A heron, that pterodactyl among 
birds, surviving unaltered from the world of 
dinosaurs, was my companion down to 
Godstow Bridge, flying ahead of me in casy 
stages. *‘Squaaak!’—wildest of water sounds. 
On what primeval riverbank did the first heron 
stand, | wonder, probing lugubriously the 
shallows with its long beak? 

I breakfasted beside Godstow Nunnery, 
and guided my canoe lightly between the 
fishing-lines and floats which zig-zagged down 
to the ‘dreaming spires’ of Oxford. 


ATER that summer I resumed the ex- 

“ ploration of our British waterways-—this 
time along the Dee, the Wye, and the Severn. 
There is really no end to the possibilities which 
canoeing opens up. The appetite grows with 
what it feeds on, and the eye strays greedily 
over the map from one riverhead to another. 

From Lake Bala to Corwen, a distance of 
14 miles, the River Dee was wide, fast, clear, 
and stony-bedded. But its immediate attrac- 
tion to me, after the level horizons of the 
Ouse and Thames, was its rolling skyline. 
What pleasanter way of seeing Wales than 
this effortless, winding progress through the 
very heart of its mountains? The bare, 
drooping shoulders of Cefn Goch and Craig- 
Yr-Arian turned and returned with each bend 
of the river, like the shoulders of Victorian 
maidens in a slow dance. 

At Bodweni there are big boulders in the 
riverbed, but only a fool would run into them. 
The fast water rounds a double-bend, and, 
with a few light strokes of the paddle, you 
find yourself carried with it—away and beyond 
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the rocks to safety. How delightful that 
sound is—the sudden babble of water which 
announces the beginning of a rapid! Fora 
few moments the river beneath you comes 
alive, prattles and nods like a crazed old 
woman, then, as suddenly as it began, the 
madness fit ceases, and you are left to continue 
your journey in silence. It is like a cadence 
in music after a sequence of discords. 

A few miles below Corwen the character of 
the river changed. From there down to the 
artificially-constructed Horseshoe Falls at 
Liangollen deep still pools, flecked with white 
foam, alternated with boulder-strewn rapids 
and small, natural weirs. These six miles 
were the most exciting and scenically the 
finest stretch of any of the five rivers which I 
canoed last year. And to anyone who likes 
both sport and scenery, | would say: “Send a 
canoe by rail to Corwen, and come down the 
Dee from there to Overton, if you can, in a 
day—it will be a day you will never forget.’ 

Neither skill nor great nerve is required for 
these rapids—merely a trustworthy bottom 
to your boat. The hull of my canoe was a 
plastic one, at once tough and pliable, and it 
stood up amazingly well to an endless suc- 
cession of bumps and scrapes. At Liangollen, 
where for a mile or two the river is classed as 
‘impossible’, I transferred to the canal—the 


quaintest canal imaginable, a narrow strip of 
rustbrown water under overhanging branches. 
I had hardly space to spread the paddles. 
Below the roar and foam of Llangollen Weir 


I launched the canoe again. From there to 
Erbistock, another eight miles away, the river 
pursued its course merrily over boulders and 
falls, round islands and exposed tree-roots. 
And I went with it. I had acquired a sort of 
recklessness, born of confidence—overcon- 
fidence, perhaps, in that tough plastic bottom 
on my boat. 

This was another superb stretch of scenery— 
mile after mile of forested slope falling steeply 
to the river. For more than two hours I 
never passed a living soul—hardly even a 
habitation. I had that world of rock and 
white water and leaping salmon entirely to 
myself. It was a world—virginal as the 
Canadian Rockies. 


ROM the Dee I transferred to the Severn. 
I reached Shrewsbury one Sunday in early 
September when the river above and below 
the town was the scene of a vast angling 





contest. If I had never gone canoeing, | would 
never have suspected the extent of this pas- 
time in England. In the neighbourhood of 
Uffington alone there were two hundred 
anglers. But it was between Atcham and 
Wroxeter that the thing assumed the propor- 
tions of an invasion. Just by the Atcham 
Bridge itself there were cars and motor- 
coaches in glistening concentration, while in 
the three miles beyond there was not a five- 
yard pitch without its angling devotee. 
Imagine it—three miles of bored wives 
sleeping on the banks beside enthusiastic 
husbands! Three miles of baskets, rods, lines, 
floats, bait-tins, flasks, bottles, and Sunday 
newspapers! Three miles of silent, pre- 
occupied men in shirt-sleeves and waistcoats 
and gumboots! 

Every now and then a whistle sounded, and 
all the anglers started to pull in their lines 
and procession along to the weighing-in. The 
polished brass scales shone in the sun. Chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and many another term 
strange to me, | heard bandied about in the 
still river air. The womenfolk had got them- 
selves involved, here and there, but without 
the men’s earnestness. ‘Ow much do yo 
weigh, Liz?’ ‘Pound and an arf.’ ‘Coo, is 
that all? Wot ‘av yo bin at?" There was 
mockery in their tones, I thought, as though 


they joined in the general lunacy only on 
sufferance. 


HE finest stretch of the Severn is un- 
doubtedly the twenty-two-mile run from 
Coalport to Bewdley. It could be done in a 
day or a day and a half, and would make as 
pleasant a weekend's canoeing as you could 
find anywhere in England. I saw this part of 
the river under exceptionally good conditions, 
on a cloudless weekday when fishermen were 
not about. The tall woods echoed with the 
calls of pheasants and distant pigeons, and 
the red cliffs glowed like firebricks in the sun. 
Although those September days were hot, 
during the nights the temperature dropped 
sharply. I emerged from my tent, the morning 
after reaching Bewdley, to an impenetrable 
whiteness. I didn't feel inclined to breakfast 
under such conditions, but stowed my wet 
tent and voyaged on into the mist. What a 
fantastic world it was—a world of silence and 
milky vapour and dark, gliding tree-forms, 
vaguely outlined. Ahead of me I could see 
nothing—nothing whatever. I went carefully. 


HOME WATERS 


The river itself was deliciously warm, and | 
kept trailing my cold hands in the water to 
restore the circulation. At last, at cight 
o'clock, the sun emerged on my left—a pale 
white disc reflected in the river like the moon 
in a Chinese water-colour. 

For more than two hours I paddled on, 
chilled in body but sustained in spirit by 
visions of a porridge breakfast and hot drink 
to follow. In a matter of minutes, I knew, 
my little meth stove could provide me with 
an Englishman's breakfast, hotel standard in 
all bar The Times and the tablecloth. At last 
I spotted a dry ledge on which to spread my 
stores. It was half-past nine, and the sun was 
well through. I tied my canoe to a tree- 
branch, set up my camp-chair, and opened the 
spirit-stove out. My mouth watered in 
anticipation, but fate had a joke in store—the 
matches wouldn't strike! 

Immediately below Stourport is Lincombe 
Lock, the first lock on the Severn, and here, 
in a moment of forgetfulness, I left my 
jacket behind in an R.A.F. landing-barge. 
In the pocket were seven pound-notes! I 
paddled on obliviously for another four miles 
before I discovered my loss. I wilted at the 
thought of retracing painfully my paddle- 
strokes—another eight miles to my journey! 
I nosed the boat upriver, but had hardly made 
a dozen revolutions of the double paddle 
before I was overtaken by a motor-launch. 
The man at the wheel smiled pleasantly, and 
I smiled back. ‘Going my way?’ I called, 
not expecting to be taken seriously. To my 
amazement the launch-driver shut off his 
engine and swung round. ‘Throw me a 
rope!" he said. 

I cast him a worn length of washing-line 
which | had bought weeks before-—-and the 
next thing I was being towed at top speed 
through the water. The sensation was 
intoxicating. Front and back the launch 
threw up walls of white foam, and behind them 
I was rushed along, my boat's bows high in 
the air, my stern dug deeply in the water. | 
watched the rope intently—-my fate hung 
literally by a thread-—-and the four mites 
between me and Lincombe seemed to melt into 
nothingness. 

Within another half-hour my tent was 
established on the river shore, and my billy- 
can boiling in the twilight. Occasionally a 
long, low Severn barge chugged past, its cabin 
glowing red against the darkness, its backwash 
sweeping up the banks and threatening to 
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inundate me. Then silence would fall again, 
and I'd watch the fluttering forms of bats 
upon the night sky, and the first stars in the 
water. 


HE cries which awaken you in the morning 
these are some of the strangest of 
riverside experiences. It was the screech of a 
heron, | remember, which recalled me to 
consciousness that morning of total mist upon 
the Severn; while the snorting of swans had 
broken my night's rest at Wroxeter. Now, 
on the Wye, it was the call of a buzzard in the 
dawn twilight that | heard—a call as desolate 
and ancient-world as that of the heron. This, 
the upper Wye valley, is buzzard country. A 
pair of these cagle-winged birds might be seen, 
at most hours of the daylight, sailing high 
against the clouds. You may even chance on 
one perching, as I did that morning when | 
went to fetch some milk, and startle it into a 
lumbering take-off, its clawed feet hanging 
limply and its leg-feathers showing, like a 
pair of ragged jeans. 

The river flowed east into Hereford, the 
wind followed hard from the west: this happy, 
and rare, partnership made sailing possible. 
1 unfurled my square of canvas for the first 
time since Lake Bala. It billowed out at once 
and bore me safely along. I travelled slowly, 
the paddle as rudder, letting the wind work 
for me, and was rewarded at last when 
Hereford Bridge and the tower of the Norman 
Cathedral showed beneath my sail-spar. 

I followed the Wye to its junction with the 


Bristol Channel. This was the first tidal 
estuary in my canoeing experience, and it was 
unforgettable. When I reached Tintern, 
seven miles above Chepstow, the tide was 
already fully in, the water very muddy, and 
the river-centre choked with floating driftwood. 
The tide, in fact, reached further north than 
Tintern, and there had been moments above 
it when, paddle poised, I found myself 
drifting slowly backwards—upstream! But 
once the ebb set in, the fall in the water-level 
was alarmingly rapid. While I was sketching 
the abbey ruins it had already sunk a foot, 
and I was warned that if I didn’t hurry it 
might be difficult to leave the muddy riverbed 
at Chepstow till the sea came in again. 

Those last seven miles of the Wye are 
impressed for ever on my memory—the wide, 
sluggish, coffee-coloured river, the tall-treed 
cliffs on either hand, with here and there scars 
of limestone showing through, the immense 
slime surfaces of the banks glistening like 
great brown jellies in the morning sun, the 
gulls alighting in flocks upon the mud and 
screaming off at my approach. Last of all 
came Chepstow—the castle perched high on 
its cliff, the bridge busy with Monday traffic, 
and the muddy, muddy stone steps and slip- 
way up which I had to drag my boat. This 
wrote ‘Finis’ to the season's canoeing, and I 
wheeled the boat and kitbag through the 
winding back-streets of Chepstow to the 
railway-station with mingled feelings of regret 
and satisfaction. 

Now for winter evenings with the map, and 
plans for the next season! 


The Look 


The lonely ocean, far away from land, 
The plaintive lamb that to its mother calls, 


These are the things you love and understand, 
These, and the western sky when evening falls. 


All things that touch your heart with their appeal 
Bring that remembered look into your eyes, 

And in the night I sometimes wake and feel 

A hope that lives, then in an instant dies. 


For must I voice my heartache like the lamb, 
Or moan aloud my sorrow like the sea, 

Or wait for sunset, loving as I am, 

Before I find that longed-for look on me? 


May McMurpo. 
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A Housemaster’s Case-Book 


X.—Aubrey Alveston 





EVERETT 


And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


AR, we all know, is the great revealer of 

character. For a schoolmaster it is 
humbling to reflect what nonsense it has 
sometimes made of his judgments; though 
whether those judgments would have been so 
far astray if there had been no war, only the 
recording angel can say. 

The last period of my housemastership was 
spent in the chequered shadow of the Second 
World War. Looking back on the crowded 
anxieties of its early years I find that a surpris- 
ing number of recollections are concerned 
with the school career of one boy—a certain 
Aubrey Alveston. 

He came to Melbury in the late ‘thirties 
and from his earliest days promised to be as 
tiresome a customer as ever I had to deal with. 
Like so many difficult boys, he came from a 
broken home. His father, a painter, had been 
divorced, and Aubrey remained in the custody 
of his mother. He inherited not only his 
father’s artistic gift but also his waywardness 
and instability of temperament. Carey, the 


BARNES 


Art Master, assured me that he had in him the 
makings of an artist of outstanding quality. 
Without wishing to dispute this, I found it 
strange that a boy who was a genuine artist 
should spend so much effort in appearing a 
mere esthete; and that with the capacity for 
artistic achievement he should attach so 
much importance to artistic pose. 

The boy also borrowed from his father a 
querulous dislike of the whole public-school 
system. One is prepared for boys of a certain 
temperament to become rebels as they grow 
older, but Aubrey Alveston had his antipathies 
ready made and showed them even during the 
period when most boys are too awed by their 
surroundings to be critical. He was anti- 
everything—discipline, compulsory games 
Chapel, the prefectorial system, fagging, and 
corporal punishment; he seemed to have 
known all the old facile arguments against 
these things from his cradle, and he missed no 
opportunity of expressing his superiority to 
the whole apparatus. This can be very 
tiresome for those to whom the superiority 
claimed is not apparent. 

Mrs Alveston, a woman of considerable 
character, was herseif no devotee of public- 
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schools and had only sent Aubrey to Melbury 
because her father-in-law, who was footing the 
educational bill, refused to do so unless the 
boy went to a public-school. But there was 
nothing querulous about Mrs Alveston; she 
was an outspoken and rational person whose 
shrewd thrusts and prods were sometimes 
difficult to counter. 

‘Aubrey tells me he gets neither exercise nor 
enjoyment out of cricket,’ she said on one 
occasion. ‘What exactly is he supposed to get 
out of it?’ 

‘Well...’ I said, wondering which bogus 
line of defence would go best with this lady. 
I have always thought privately that cricket is 
the worst possible game for those who can 
neither play it nor enjoy it. 

"Don't bother to try and explain,’ she 
interrupted. ‘Il know you're bound by the 
rules and can’t help it.’ 

I might have counter-attacked by pointing 
to the futility of defending cricket to a woman 

they either appreciate the game instinctively, 
or they are quite incapable of understanding 
the first thing about it. But instead I accepted 
defeat 

When a crisis about Aubrey’s refusal to be 
confirmed brought Mrs Alveston down, I was 
glad to think that the decision did not rest 
with me. To tell the truth, I could not see 
eye to eye with the Head over this; his 
determination to get every boy through the 
ceremony by a certain age seemed to smack of 
Civil Service methods. 

‘Il always understood,’ Mrs Alveston said, 
‘that a child when confirmed was taking up 
obligations which had previously rested with 
his god-parents.’ 

*That, | think, is correct.’ 

*Well, surely you can't force a boy to take 
up obligations if he doesn't want to.’ 

It was nice to be able to pass Mrs Alveston 
on to the Head. Aubrey was not confirmed 
that year, nor any other year, as far as I know. 
I couldn't help liking Mrs Alveston, and the 
boy, | could sec, was devoted to her. 


LVESTON was tall, thin, and pasty-faced, 
and ate too many sweets. Most of the 
other boys disliked him intensely, though he 
had a small coterie of followers, to whom he 
did no good. Public-school boys at that 
period were, in my experience, prepared to 
accept, and even admire, the genuine artist, 
but they had no use for the kind of ewsthetic 
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snobbery in which Alveston dealt. As soon 
as he became old enough to hold political 
opinions he attracted further hostility of a 
derisive kind by professing communist views. 

He had not been very long at Melbury 
before he began to show that his health was, 
to say the least of it, peculiar. He was always 
in the Matron’s room getting specifics for 
variegated complaints and seeking leave off 
games and work for colds, headaches, bilious 
attacks, chilblains, and other minor disorders. 
The M.O. could find nothing constitutionally 
wrong with him and attributed his troubles 
mostly to lack of physical exertion and excess 
of confectionery. Exasperated by these 
continual indispositions, which I firmly 
believed were caused by his own over- 
indulgence if they were not entirely imaginary, 
I eventually took the matter up with him. ‘I 
hear you got leave to go to bed carly again 
last night,’ I said. 

‘Yes, sir. I simply had to.’ 


*What was the matter with you this time?’ 
I just couldn't 


‘One of my headaches, sir. 
stick it any longer.’ 

*The doctor says you wouldn't have these 
headaches if you didn't spend so much money 
at the Tuck Shop.’ 

‘Really, Mr Barnes’ (he was the only boy 
who ever addressed me by my name, ‘sir’ 
being too subservient for his liking), ‘1 don't 
know what the doctor can know about that. 
I only go there because of the food one gets in 
term-time.’ 

At that point I sent him away, in case I 
should be tempted to say something uncivil. 

Then came September 1939 and the plunge 
into war conditions. Feverish sandbagging, 
blacking out, papering of windows, and 
feeble precautions against gas, which seemed 
to assume that gas, if it came, would be 
considerately divorced from high-explosive. 
Then the influx of a new population—first a 
prep school from London, and after them 
another public-school, which was to produce 
a fearful congestion over the next five years. 
It was to be a time of intense living for 
schoolboys and masters, with ordinary work 
and games subjected to an additional burden 
of new activities—pre-service training and 
Home Guard and fire-watching and agri- 
cultural labour and domestic chores. The 
most striking memory of the early days was 
perhaps the strange atmosphere in the school 
buildings after dark, where we moved about 
like troglodytes, and the passages with their 





dim blue lights became like grottoes in some 
huge fun-fair. 

From the beginning of the war Alveston’s 
health seemed to get rapidly worse. In some 
strange way he now caught any disease which 
was going in the school and was always in and 
out of the San. Whether he actually exposed 
himself to infection on purpose can never be 
known. To his former disabilities there was 
added a tendency to faint, at moments when 
it was not too incommodious to himself—in 
Chapel, just before Corps parades, and in the 
interval between lunch and games. The M.O. 
was frankly sceptical about these attacks; 
but he never actually witnessed any of them 
and therefore could not speak with certainty. 
It was noticeable in fact that the faints, except 
for those in Chapel, never occurred when 
adults were present; and if an adult was 
called to the scene, a revival had always taken 
place just before he arrived. 

One day Alveston's form-master dropped in 
to see me after morning school. ‘That boy 
Alveston seems to have contracted a new 
disease,’ he said. 

*Is it possible? What's the latest?’ 

*Sleepy-sickness,’ he said. *He was in such 
a droopy condition in my last period that I 
could hardly keep him awake, or even get 
him to take his head off the desk.’ 

I inquired of the Matron and found that he 
was in the Sick Room, sleeping like a log. 

When the M.O. had examined him, he came 
along to see me. He was an abrupt man, with 
a style which might be thought frivoious till 
one discovered what a good and careful doctor 
he was. ‘I can’t find anything wrong with 
that boy,” he said. ‘It's my private belief that 
he’s been doping himself with aspirins or 
something of the sort. Rather a dangerous 
amusement. He assured me he hadn't taken 
anything.” 

Discreet investigations by the Matron failed 
to reveal a store of dope of any kind, and I 
could get no admission from the boy. The 
performance was considered such a success 
that it was cxactly repeated later in the term. 

While this rapid deterioration in Alveston’s 
health was going on, I learned that he had 
also developed pacifist feelings. He tried for 
a time to influence other boys in this direction; 
but here he came up against such a very 
unsympathetic public opinion that he soon 
found it best to keep these views to himself, or 
air them only among his own small circle. 

It seemed to me pretty evident that the boy 
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had decided to avoid military service, and was 
preparing a double line of defence—first, a 
poor health record, and second, conscientious 
objection. 

Meanwhile I had it on the authority of the 
Art Master, Carey, that Alveston’s work was 
becoming more and more striking. ‘Have 
you seen anything he has done recently?’ he 
asked me. 

I admitted that Ihadn't. My efforts to show 
an interest in Alveston's art had met with little 
response. I had asked him to bring some of 
his drawings for me to see, but he never did. 
He probably thought that my opinion was 
worthless—in which he was right. But my 
interest was genuine, and I knew my own 
limitations. 

Carey showed me some drawings, mostly 
studies of people or animals in movement. 
Modern art has slipped rather out of my ken, 
but anyone with eyes could recognise the 
vigour and originality of these sketches. It 
was puzzling that such qualities should 


emanate from a hypochondriac whose moral 
and intellectual life was to all appearance a 
stale replica. 


NE day a small boy came to my study in 
impetuous haste.. I asked him what was 
up. 

‘Matron wants you to come to the studies 
at once, sir.” 

‘Oh? What's the trouble?’ 

‘It's Alveston, sir. There's 
wrong with him.’ 

I went along and found a cluster of boys 
round a prostrate form in the study passage. 
In the dim light it looked like a scene in the 
cockpit after a naval battle. Pushing through 
the fringe, | found Alveston stretched on the 
floor with the Matron kneeling beside him. 
His head was supported on a cushion someone 
had brought from a study, and he was lying 
on his back, breathing stertorously with his 
mouth wide-open. Every now and then his 
limbs twitched convulsively. But his eyes 
were open and he was evidently conscious. 

*He’s better now,’ said the Matron. ‘Do 
you think we could take him up to the Sick 
Room, Mr Barnes?’ 

With the help of a couple of boys we got 
him upstairs. I sent a message for the M.O. 
and when Alveston had been comfortably 
settled | drew the Matron into her room. 
“What happened?’ I asked. 


something 
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‘A boy came up and told me Alveston was 
having a fit. When I got down to him, just 
before youcame, he had more or less recovered. 
But the boys told me he had been very violent 
and it had taken three of four of them to hold 
him down.’ 

The M.O. arrived and we sent the boy over 
to the San. Later on the M.O. came over to 
see me and report. ‘Is there any history of 
epilepsy?’ he asked. 

*Not that I know of,” I told him. 

‘I'm not surprised. I can find absolutely 
nothing wrong with the boy. He's got no 
symptoms of any kind when you examine him. 
You know what I think already, and this 
latest performance hasn't made me change my 
opinion at all-—the boy's a first-class skrim- 
shanker.’ 

‘He's certainly got quite a repertoire.’ 

*That's the trouble-—it's too big altogether. 
If he'd concentrate on one line he might get 
away with it; but splitting headaches, bilious 
attacks, fainting fits, sleepy-sickness, and now 
epileptic seizures——all the ills that flesh is heir 
to in one little body-— it's a bit too hot.’ 


S soon as Alveston came out of the San 
where he had a couple of days’ rest with, 
as | firmly believed, nothing at all the matter 
I decided to have it out with him. *‘Do you 
know what the doctor says is wrong with you?’ 
I asked 

‘No, sir.’ He said it in a tone suggesting 
that he didn’t want to know, either. 

*He says you are a confirmed malingerer.’ 

*‘Oh?’—a very casual and off-hand inter- 
jection 

*You know what that means?’ 

*Vaguely.’ 

‘I'll tell you exactly. It's someone who 
pretends to be ill--generally for the purpose 
of evading military service.’ 

Alveston looked out of the window calmly, 
but made no reply. 

‘If that is the case, Alveston, you're wasting 
your efforts. When you go for a medical 
examination they won't inquire into your past 
health. They'll examine you. And they'll 
take you as they find you. In fact, according 
to the M.O., and he probably knows-——they'll 
take you.’ 

Alveston looked from the window to me. 
*No, Mr Barnes,’ he said, ‘they won't take 
me. I'm not going to fight in this foul war— 
or in any other war.’ 
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This was, I believe, the first time he had 
openly declared his intention of refusing 


military service; if he had told other boys of 
such an intention I should probably have 
I did not pursue the matter any 


heard of it. 
further then. 

There are some conscientious objectors, I 
well believe, who are too good to fight, and I 
honour that small band; there are a few, no 
doubt, who are too cowardly to fight; but 
the majority are too mean to fight—they lack 
the fundamental generosity which most men 
seem to possess, who are prepared in the last 
resort, however reluctantly, to die for some- 
thing outside and beyond themselves, whether 
it be their home, or their country, or their 
beliefs, or merely the good opinion of others. 
Of Alveston as a conscientious objector I can 
only say that he had never given much sign 
of belonging to the first class; his conscience 
had at no time been at all obtrusive. 

I didn't try to reason with him or persuade 
him. Such a course would probably have 
strengthened his determination, housemasters 
being prominent cogs in the detested public- 
school machine. But [ wrote to his mother 
about it. She was the only person likely to 
have any influence with Aubrey; views which 
he would have despised in someone he thought 
less enlightened became acceptable when she 
held them. I felt | could not let the boy take 
that road without some effort to divert him. 
Among conscientious objectors only the 
saints, I fancy, can look back on their record 
after the war with pride and satisfaction. 

In her letter back Mrs Alveston said: ‘I 
have known for some time that Aubrey doesn’t 
intend to undertake military service. He 
knows that | take a different view of the war, 
but I haven't tried to persuade him. I hope 
it is only a phase and that he will change. 
There are plenty of men who were C.O.s in 
the First World War and are so no longer 
I can think of some in high places. But it is 
easy to go back on one’s views in the course 
of twenty years: to do so in a few weeks or 
months takes courage. I believe that Aubrey 
has got his values wrong—but not in the way 
you think. It is certainly not his conscience 
that is holding him back—he has little con- 
science in that sense of the word——but neither 
is it his own selfish interests. The truth is 
that he is first and foremost an artist—art is 
his substitute for religion. His mission in 
life, as he conceives it, is to spread the gospel 
of art in a Philistine world; and he is furious 





and exasperated that such a mission should 
be thwarted by the madness let loose in the 
world to-day. In time he will come to see that 
exasperation does not help, and that devotion 
to art by itself cannot defeat the madness, but 
only the active endeavours of all civilised 
people, including the artists . . .’ 

I wondered whether the barrier of reserve 
which so often divides the generations had 
prevented her from saying all that to Aubrey. 
Anyhow, hoping it was not a breach of 
confidence, I read out to him that passage of 
the letter, without commenting on it, or 
providing him with an opportunity to do so. 
He gave no indication that it had produced 
any effect. For the rest of that term, however, 
he seemed to be free from further troubles 
with his health. 


N the following term, early in November, 

old Mr Alveston, Aubrey’s grandfather, 
came down to Melbury unexpectedly. He 
told me that Mrs Alveston had been killed in 
a raid on London the night before. 

She was the first person to be killed in an 
air-raid whom I had actually known, and 
even with my limited acquaintance it was a 
severe shock. | asked Mr Alveston whether 
he would tell Aubrey. He said he would, 


‘though I hardly know the boy—never been 
able to make any headway with him. Still, I 


must do it." The old man was pretty well 
broken himself, partly by grief and partly by 
his own recent experiences of night life in 
London. 

‘What would you like Aubrey to do 
afterwards? Will you take him away with 
you?’ I asked. 

*T'll leave it to him to decide. I won't take 
him to London in any case—it's a place to 
keep out of just now. I might take him to my 
daughter in Surrey for a bit.’ 

*And the funeral?’ 

‘We'll arrange a service somewhere. 
there'll be no funeral 
bury.” 

I sent for Aubrey and left the two alone 
together. When I rejoined them, the boy was 
cold with grief and shock. The grandfather 
said that Aubrey had wanted to go to London 
straightaway. Dissuaded from that, he had 
decided to stay at Melbury and go for the day 


But 
there’s nothing to 
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to wherever the funeral service should be 
held. 


LVESTON had only two more terms to 
go at Melbury, and during that period a 
gradual change came over him. All mani- 
festations of ill-health ceased—there were no 
more leaves-off for headaches, no more faints, 
no more seizures. An even stranger thing 
was that, according to Carey, he practically 
never went near the Art School and appeared 
to have given up drawing entirely. Although 
he said nothing to me which indicated any 
change of plan, I began to get an impression 
that for the first time in his life he was taking 
some pains to achieve physical fitness. 

I asked my House Captain whether he had 
noticed any change in him. ‘He's got much 
quieter and less obtrusive,’ he said. *He seems 
to have given up bleating about the public- 
school system; and we don't get any more 
pacifist propaganda—though perhaps that's 
because he’s discovered it doesn't go down 
very well. Have you heard that he’s applied 
to transfer to the Air Section of the Corps, 
sir?’ 

I hadn't heard, and it was a surprising piece 
of news. Alveston had only been in the Corps 
at all because it was compulsory and he had 
no choice; but the line of least resistance was 
undoubtedly to stay in the Army part of it 
rather than to apply for the Air or Naval 
Sections. 

When the time came, Alveston got leave 
to go away to register for National Service. 
I pretended to see nothing surprising in this 
and merely asked him which service he 
intended to apply for. He told me the R.A.P.; 
he wanted to become a fighter-pilot if they 
would take him. I made no comment. 

Aubrey Alveston left at the end of the 
summer term. He never made, to my know- 
ledge, any recantation of his previous views 
and it was not to be expected that he would. 
Nor did he ever refer to his mother again in 
my hearing, or admit me to his confidence in 
any way. He went into the R.A.P. as he 
intended, but failed to pass the medical for 
training as a pilot. Instead, he became a 
rear-gunner in a Wellington, and as such 
vanished in the North Sea with the rest of his 
crew one night in 1943. 


— A 





An Anatomical Theatre in Padua 





E. MALCOLM FORTH 


ADUA is a gay small city. It is one of the 
oldest in Italy, its origins going back 
before Christ, but the crowd which throngs 
its arcaded streets is very modern indeed. 
Among the several famous buildings in Padua 
there is one of great interest, right in the city’s 
centre. This is ‘// Bo’, the ancient university, 
so nicknamed after the inn or lodging-house, 
at the Sign of the Ox, which once stood on or 
near the site. 

This university was founded in 1222, and so 
is a little older than the first college foundation 
at Oxford. Like Oxford, it has been living 
and growing ever since, and has earned for 
Padua its name of ‘La Citta Dotta’, the 
learned city The famous old courtyard, 
mentioned and photographed as the chief 
feature of the place, is not so very old, for it 
was built in the mid-16th century, in 1552, 
some say from the designs of Andrea da Valle, 
although others whisper the great name of 
Sansovino. Two ranges of columns form two 
loggias, upper and lower, and here, carved in 
stone and protected from the weather, is a 
closely-ranged collection of the armorial 
bearings, the stemme, of former noble students. 
There is a modern and larger courtyard added 
to the main buildings of the university. It is 
built in classic style, and is more lively than 
the other, for it is now the main entrance. 

Within these precincts is enshrined a jewel, 
a treasure—the anatomical theatre, which is 
the oldest in Europe. It was here that the 
study of anatomy was organised by the famous 
surgeon Fabricius of Acquapendente, who 
caused the theatre to be built in 1594, It was 
here, too, that our own William Harvey, 
studying under Fabricius, discovered the 
circulation of the blood, and took his degree 
in 1602. 

Anatomical dissection had been considered 
a help in the practice of medicine since the 
time of the Greek doctor Galen, who lived in 
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the 2nd century after Christ. It may even 
have been practised before that. Galen 
worked mostly on the bodies of animals, but 
at Salerno, down the coast from Naples, the 
dissection of human bodies was practised in 
the 12th century as a necessary part of medical 
study, and the first books on anatomy came 
from there. 

Then Bologna became a famous centre, with 
public dissection of human bodies as a means 
of teaching. A certain Mondino, professor at 
Bologna, published a textbook of anatomy in 
1316, which remained the most popular until 
the 16th century, when a professor at Padua, 
Vesalius, published another. All these studies 
seem to have been somewhat casual and rather 
uncomfortable and unpleasant, until Fabricius 
of Acquapendente designed and organised 
this first theatre at Padua. 


Y Padovan friends seemed to think that 

I might have some difficulty in pene- 
trating to this sacred spot, and indeed there is 
nothing to indicate that the university may be 
visited, any more than there is, when you 
come to think of it, at Oxford. One just walks 
in, as I did, one morning. The old courtyard 
was silent and deserted, but in the passage 
connecting it with the new precincts I found 
a man sweeping, and he directed me to go 
upstairs. 

The interesting new staircase has every step 
faced with a different kind of Italian marble, 
each kind a different colour. This gives a 
brilliant effect, which is enhanced by the 
modern mural paintings. Some people do 
not like these, but they make a vivid back- 
ground to the fine staircase. 

The first landing is part of the new building. 
It is arcaded and is adorned with entertaining 
frescoes showing pictorial maps of the most 
famous cities of Italy. Here two tall, pleasant 
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custode in handsome uniforms take it in turns 
to receive visitors. One of these willingly took 
me in charge. There were already two foreign 
students waiting, and also a spectacled young 
priest armed with a guidebook. Together we 
followed our guide into the heart of the 
university. This is now a most diverting 
mixture of old and new. 

We first came to a hall where the walls are 
painted with life-sized representations of 
incidents in the history of the university. Here 
the Magnifico Rettore looked down on us, 
accompanied by the members of his senate, 
and a group of the professors of the various 
faculties, all fully gowned. I thought the 
scheme of warm russets, browns, and dull 
blues very pleasing, and, in spite of a dead 
man in a grave in one of the murals, the general 
appearance was cheerful and almost gay. 

This apartment forms a vestibule to the 
Aula Magna, the Great Hall, where again a 
bold mixture of quite ancient and very modern 
challenges the eye. Here there is a further 


display of coats of arms, this time represented 
in carved, painted, and gilded wood. Students 
and teachers were nobic, and displayed their 
nobility with pride. 

Beyond the Aula Magna is another, smaller, 
anteroom, where on the walls are full-length 


portraits of the famous foreigners who have 
studied in Padua, among them two English- 
men, one William Harvey. In this room is 
preserved a curious scaffold-like wooden con- 
struction, which is the chair, or rather pulpit, 
from which Galileo taught. He was a con- 
temporary of Harvey. 

From this room we penetrated to the inti- 
mate centre of the place, entering first an 
examination-room where one solitary seat is 
set in the midst of an antique elliptical table 
surrounded by chairs, strongly suggesting the 
feelings of the medical examinees who faced 
their viva voce here. On the walls around is 
a frieze of life-sized figures. Most noticeable 
is an anatomical study in the manner of 
Leonardo da Vinci. All these adornments 
seem pleasant and stimulating, although there 
are conceivably those who think otherwise. 
The blending of ancient and modern is at 
least piquant, and well in line with tradition. 


EYOND this examination room, in the 
centre of a large square room, is the 
famous anatomical theatre, now enclosed, as 
in a shrine, by a circular wall of which the 


lower portion is funnel-shaped. The ancient 
Stairway to the various tiers winds round the 
outside of this preservative construction, and 
in the base of it is an opening leading to the 
dark closet from which the corpse to be dis- 
sected was hoisted into the midst of the 
theatre. ‘ 

The walls of the enclosing room are dark 
blue, and the outside of the funnel is painted 
a deep rose, a curious colour scheme, which 
somehow creates an atmosphere of solemnity 
and mystery. Up a few steps and through a 
door at the side we entered the high round 
chamber, open above to the ceiling of the 
outer room. The theatre is not large, and 
seems smaller because of the steepness of the 
six receding galleries which surround it. These 
have delicately-shaped, flattened, and carved 
balusters, painted a greyish-green, which 
support a wider top covered with leather. 
There are no seats, and the audience stood on 
the narrow platforms, leaning their elbows on 
the leather-covered ledge, thus comfortably 
regarding the scene being enacted in the small 
round arena below. 

It is easy to imagine that scene. One's 
thoughts can people the balconies with a 
motley crowd of students of several national- 
ities, dark eager faces looking down, with here 
and there a fair-haired Venetian, or maybe a 
blond head from the North, gazing absorbed 
at the grisly wonderful sight, made beautiful 
by Leonardo in his marvellous drawings a 
hundred years before. 

In the middle of the arena is an oval table, 
with an oblong opening into which exactly 
fitted the trap bringing the corpse from below 
At head and foot of the table stood persons 
bearing torches or candles, the only light. On 
one side an assistant performed the actual 
dissection, while on the other sat the professor, 
in a great leather-upholstered chair, which still 
stands there. As the dissection proceeded, 
with his wand he pointed to his subject, dis- 
coursing to his audience on the new knowledge 
thus being uncovered. 

It is said that in the 15th century anatomical 
study fell into disfavour because of this 
relegation of the actual dissection to an 
assistant, so it is to be hoped that the 
professors at Padua sometimes officiated 
themselves. 

It must have been an exciting, horrid study, 
and one can picture the great Fabricius with 
his keen students, among them William 
Harvey, to whom was thus revealed the secret 
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of the circulation of the blood, that living 
stream of life. Harvey disclosed the result of 
his studies to the Royal College of Physicians, 
in London, in 1615. In the room where 
Fabricius taught you can see most graphically 


in modern working models this action of the 
pumping heart, driving life continually round 
the machine which is a human body. This, 
then, was first divined here, in the antique 
theatre of anatomy in the University of Padua. 


TT 


Meeting 


An Unorthodox Ballade of Suffering. 


I sat and listened to each word 
Uncouthly dropped, or classic phrase: 
I knew I never could be stirred 
By talking in these wordy days, 
But listened through a smoky haze 
And thought of homeward trek deferred. 
The faces vanished from my gaze, 
With ripest eloquence unheard 
Or as of sound a mingled maze; 
And yet I listened to each word. 


The chairman his politeness purred 

As each his old opponent flays, 
From each recalcitrant demurred 

And turned debate to calmer ways. 
The quarrels pass, the chairman stays 

Till like with unlike have concurred, 
Receiving patiently delays, 

Affirmatives accepting nays, 
As still I listened to each word. 


I must confess the theme is blurred; 
The members, like a flock of jays, 
In speech that sang and growled and burred, 
In ventilation of each craze, 
With verbal clash and vain displays, 
Descended to a mere absurd 
Unreason in its fullest blaze. 
1 could not at such frothings gird, 
But patiently through every phase 
I sat and listened to each word. 
There is no fish nor flesh nor bird 
Could bear the scene my song portrays, 
Yet all this actually occurred 
And more is true than poet says. 
But as we endlessly conferred 
I learnt that silence always pays. 
For Truth in talking was interred, 
And though my poor brain buzzed and whirred, 
All light was dimmed, each accent slurred. 


I do not say this for your praise 
1 sat and listened to each word. 


KENNETH MacGowan. 





London Tourist Guides 





JOHN § 


co tourist guides aren't what they 
were. They are much better—or much 
worse, depending how you look at such 
matters. Before the war, the profession had 
a raffish, laissez-faire atmosphere. Anyone 
could call himself a guide and start looking 
for business. He could dress as he pleased 
and he need not know anything about historic 
London; he could fill the ears of wondering 
Americans with preposterous and wildly- 
romantic stories—which probably entertained 
them hugely. He could tout for business and 
wheedle outrageously for tips. 

Inevitably, in a society where even gipsies 
are being persuaded to stamp their national! 
insurance cards, this amiable anarchism has 
gone. The tourist trade has become important 
and, in the course of it, tourist guides have 
been tidied up: they have been made efficient 
and respectable. Almost to a man and a 
woman, they have become registered with the 
British Travel and Holidays Association: the 
register was started in 1950. They wear 
numbered badges, undertake to keep certain 
rules, among them that they ‘shall at all times 
be soberly dressed: male guides should never 
appear on duty without a collar or tie.” They 
have also pledged themselves not to ‘solicit 
gratuities’ and not to ‘tout for clients’. 


EFORE a new guide can get his name on 

the register and be issued with his badge, 
without which he cannot take a party to the 
Tower, Westminster Abbey, St Paul's, and 
most of the galleries and museums, he must 
have taken a stiff three-months’ course and 
subsequently have passed a number of 
cxaminations. 

There is, for instance, a general knowledge 
quiz, with 37 questions of the kind shown 
below, to be answered in 30 minutes. The 
answers, except in 2, are in brackets. 


SIDNEY 


1. Number the following bells in descending 
order of size: 


(a) Great Paul (1) 

(b) Big Tom (3) 

(c) Big Ben (2). 
2. Name six Wren buildings in London. 
3. The ‘Rokeby Venus’ is by: 

(a) Reynolds 

(b) Titian 

(c) Velasquez (x) 

(d) Rubens. 

4. What is the average number of passengers 
carried daily by the London Transport 
Services? (124 million). 

5. Who is the architect of: 

(a) The White Tower? 
Bishop of Rochester) 

(b) The Monument? (Wren) 

(c) The Houses of Parliament? 
(Barry) 

(d) The British Museum? 
Brothers). 


(Gundolph, 


(Smirke 


HERE are to-day 300 registered guides in 
the London area. That figure is some- 
where near saturation point in a profession 
which apparently exerts some of the curious 
magnetism of other overcrowded professions, 
such as the stage and the law-——-without any 
of their big prizes. Guiding is almost entirely 
seasonal; only a handful of highly-competent 
guides can make it a full-time profession, 
generally on the staff of one of the big tourist 
agencies. For the average good guide working 
through the season from April to the end of 
September, the earnings range from £250 to 
£400. For a day's work he receives, on an 
average, £2, plus £1 expenses. A few top 
freelances get £5, 5s., plus the pound for 
expenses. 
There were 250 applications for the 30 
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places in the Travel Association’s last training 
course, held during the winter. They included 
housewives, schoolteachers, retired civil ser- 
vants and retired Army and Navy officers, and 
actors 

Guiding is a way to augment the house- 
keeping fund, to increase earnings generally, 
and to help out a pension which inflation has 
made too small. Schoolteachers, with their 
long holidays, make up perhaps 25 per cent 
of London registered guides 

That figure is only beaten by actors or 
ex-actors. Actors are, of course, not always 
employed, but that is only part of the story. 
There is a strong suspicion that some actors, 
and others, take up guiding for artistic 
reasons. The thing is put bluntly, and perhaps 
over-simply, by the manager of one of the big 
tourist agencies: ‘They want an audience. 
They like lecturing and talking to people.’ 
And with equal frankness by one top guide, 
who told me: *You have to be a showman. 
I will often walk a party longer than necessary 
to give them a better aspect of a building. In 
Fleet Street, | will keep my coach party of 
30 or so busy with the great newspaper 
offices and then, with a sudden dramatic 
gesture, I will say: ‘And right ahead, ladies 
and gentlemen, is ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL!’ 

Many guides prefer parties. They are a 
guide's captive audience; they can be played 
upon, shocked, startled, made sad, and 
surprised into laughter. 


HE more successful London guides all have 

their routines. They have phrases and 
stories which they have rehearsed arid polished ; 
they are the masters of the anecdote which 
builds up to a climax. And they have gim- 
micks. They will launch out on something 
technical, which they have swotted up, 
apparently get carried away, and then apologise 
to the group. It pays off in the respect 
accorded to them, and in tips. 


Guides cannot ask openly for tips, but there 
are ways for a resourceful man, such as 
standing casually at the door of a coach at 
the end of a trip. 

A good guide is very much the actor. He 
is flamboyant, and he takes his colour 
chameleon-like from the party he is guiding. 
One day he may have a party of American 
schoolteachers, taking notes of everything he 
says, and the next day a factory party from the 
Midlands, just wanting to be amused. 

‘I give a party what it wants,” one guide 
said. ‘The old type of gramophone guide is 
dead.’ 

Personality, then, as with actors, is every- 
thing—or nearly everything. A tourist agency 
manager puts it: ‘A guide must be able to 
sell himself. The essentials for a good guide 
are: he must have personality, he must like 
people, and he must know his stuff—in that 
order.’ 

Guides are rarely phlegmatic people. They 
have the touchy pride of the actor or the 
artist. Their guided tours are timed to the 
minute—an overseas visitor will ‘do’ London 
in five days, with two-and-a-half days’ sight- 
seeing—and about everything they are shown, 
that guide has his repertoire of stories, 
building up to a pay-off, just like the good 
stage comedian. 

The artist in the guide can be deeply hurt 
and thrown out of his stride by the chatterers 
or would-be funny man of the party. This 
kind of thing is liable to meet with the 
fierce hostility which a scene-stealer brings 
down on himself. ‘Perhaps you would like 
to take over, sir?’ asked one guide frostily. 

Coronation Year gave London guides a busy 
year, when, according to the British Travel 
Association, 819,000 visitors came to Britain. 
That figure has been improved on since 
850,000 came here last year, spending 
£130,000,000. The tourist trade has become 
a big one in a country which in the past did 
not worry too much about it. 


—_ LL 


Dropped Handlebars 


What saw you of our beauty spots, 
Swift, strangely-crouching madam? 


Not much perhaps 


but oh, such lots 


Of tarmac and macadam! 


CHARLES KELL. 





My Pious Father 





GARNETT RADCLIFFE 


OULD the Sahib hear a story of great 
piety and a miracle? It concerns my 
father, Allah rest his soul, who was Sheikh of 
the El Riyana District in the north of the 
Protectorate. He was a great man, full of 
wisdom and a hater of the English. 

Yet there was one Englishman for whom he 
had a certain fondness. I speak of a Williams 
Sahib, of whom the Sahib may have heard, 
for he is well known in Aden. He was a 
young man, very big, with an open counten- 
ance, who had a gift for healing the sick, and 
my father allowed him to stay with us in El 
Riyana. He lived as an Hassani, he hunted 
with us, and in some measure we regarded 
him as our friend. 

And then a thing happened that caused a 
dispute between my father and Williams 
Sahib. Word came that a man of the Audhali 
tribe, who was a soldier in the South Arabian 
Levies, had stolen a car in Aden and was 
proceeding northward to his own village where 
his wife had been suddenly taken ill. He was 
coming by the old Turki road, which passes 
through Hassani territory, and for an Audhali 
to pass through Hassani territory merits death, 
for they are enemies. 

My father’s rage was great when he heard 
the news. He sent out camel pairols to cut 


off the car and capture the miscreant. At 
dawn a patrol sighted the car and galloped to 
cut it off. But though they travelled like the 
wind and fired many shots, the car was too 
fast. It outpaced the camels and entered the 
pass of Duran. Once through that pass, the 
Audhali would have been safe, for beyond is 
Audhali territory. 

When the car entered the pass, a strange 
thing happened. The sand from the hills on 
cither side came down like a flood of water. 
It came very suddenly with a great roaring 
sound that might have been the voice of God 
lifted in anger. 

When the sound ceased and the air was 
clear again, a portion of the road and the car 
in which the Audhali sat had been swallowed 
by the sand. The sand lay in a great mound 
across the pass and there was no sound of life. 
Word was taken quickly to my father, and 
he clapped his hands and laughed. 

He gave orders that the sand was to be 
left exactly as it had fallen. It would be a 
testimony for all men to see that his piety had 
gained favour in the eyes of God. 


T was in the Council Chamber that my 
father gave this order. We bowed our 
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heads in assent, and then there was a noise of 
a disturbance outside. It was Williams Sahib. 
He had come very fast on his horse, and when 
the guards would have stopped him he thrust 
them aside and strode in and confronted my 
father. 

Had he not been an Englishman and there- 
fore mad and to be pitied, he would have 
died for his presumption. As it was, we 
waited till my father should give the signal. 

My father motioned us to withhold our 
daggers, and spoke to Williams Sahib, asking 
why he had entered the Council Chamber. 

*There is need of great haste,’ Williams 
Sahib said. ‘There is a chance that the 
Audhali is still alive in the car beneath the 
sand. But he cannot live long. Sheikh Sahib, 
in the name of mercy send many men quickly 
to dig out the car.’ 

My father smiled and stroked his beard. 
“Sahib, he said, ‘would you ask me to do an 
impious act? God sent that sand down from 
the hills to punish the thief who is also an 
Audhali. If he is alive and suffering-—that 
also is the will of God.” My father was an 
old man and full of years and wisdom. 

We took Williams Sahib outside without 
hurting him, for we knew that he was mad. 

Mad! Aye, Sahib, he most surely had been 
afflicted. Do you know what he did then? 


Even now when I think of it I have to laugh. 

He went single-handed to dig away the 
sand. Many of us watched from a distance. 
He had procured a shovel and a long iron bar, 
which he thrust into the sand, trying to locate 


the car beneath. He dug many deep holes, 
and sometimes he lay down and listened with 
his ear to the sand, in case he could hear the 
Audhali shouting for help. 

We laughed, ard yet we marvelled. Al- 
though it was very hot and the Sahib’s skin 
was red where the sun had bitten it, he 
continued hour after hour. Even my father 
came to the pass to witness the spectacle. He 
spoke to Williams Sahib as he might have 
spoken to a child. ‘Better return to your tent 
and sleep, Sahib,’ he said. ‘Why ‘try to 
combat what is the will of God? Sleep, and 
forget the Audhali, who is now assuredly in 
hell.’ 

AndWilliams Sahib answered with difficulty, 
for his lips had been blistered by the sun. 
*My God is not your God, Sheikh Sahib. If 
it is his will, the Audhali will be saved.’ 

My father laughed and said: ‘What can an 
unbeliever know of the mind of God? Never- 
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theless, you have my permission to continue 
digging, and if you find him and he is still 
alive, I will spare his life.’ Then, assisted by 
his slaves, he went away to the mosque to 
pray. 


ILLIAMS SAHIB continued to dig. 

We went away, leaving the vultures to 
watch him. It was very hot, and even the 
dogs of the village slept, when a shepherd 
came crying that the Sahib had found the car 
and had laid the Audhali upon the sand. 

Aye, and his tale was true. During our 
absence some evil djinn had guided the Sahib 
to the spot where the car was buried. He 
had cleared away the sand and had lifted out 
the Audhali, who was a young man wearing 
the uniform of the Levies. 

To all appearances the thief was dead. He 
was dead. Only the devil which had guided 
Williams Sahib to find him in the sand could 
have drawn life back into that body. 

It was a spell that Williams Sahib used. 
Kneeling astride the body he raised the arms 
above the head and then lowered them and 
pressed them against the sides. For a long 
time he continued, and there was still no sign 
of life. And then, when even the strength 
given to him by the devil was almost exhausted, 
he turned his head and shouted to my father, 
laughing while tears ran down his cheeks: 
*He is alive, Sheikh, by the mercy of God!’ 

For answer my father spat in his face, for he 
was greatly angered, and more terrible in his 
anger than a lion. 

He spoke, and his voice was like thunder in 
the desert. ‘Blaspheming dog of an un- 
believer! Would you disprove the miracle 
that God wrought in answer to my prayers? 
If the Audhali still lives, it is only because it is 
the will of Allah he should die a more terrible 
death. To-morrow when he is fully recovered 
he will be hanged in the place of execution!’ 

And it was so. Next day at dawn the 
Audhali was hanged in the presence of all the 
Hassani tribe. 


ID the Sahib speak? Did the Sahib say 
something that might impinge upon the 
piety of my father? The Sahib said nothing? 
Then all is right again between us, Sahib. 
I was telling you that we hanged the Audhali 
at dawn on the next day. We hanged him on 
a gallows fashioned after the English manner. 





There was a platform and a trap-door that 
worked with a lever. There was a rope ten 
feet long attached to a beam, with a noose that 
we placed around the Audhali’s neck. 

Williams Sahib was present, by the order of 
my father. He stood between two guards who 
held his arms, and his face was as if he hated 
God and man. 

When my father gave the signal, the lever 
was pulled back, the trap-door opened, and 
the Audhali was hanged. Aye, Sahib, he was 
hanged. When the door was opened beneath 
him, he dropped like a stone to his death. 
The noose was round his throat, and his 
hands were chained. 

And then Allah created yet another miracle. 
He lifted the world so that it rose beneath the 
thief. His feet met the sand beneath the 
platform, and he stood there erect and un- 
harmed, the rope dangling from the noose to 
his waist. 


THE SARDINES ARE IN 


OR a space there was silence. Then my 

father raised his arms and cried in a voice 

that might have been heard in Mecca that Allah 
had worked yet another miracle. 

So the Audhali was pardoned. God had 
proved beyond doubt his innocence, and we 
gave him gifts and sent him on his way to 
join his wife. 

Sahib, do you doubt the truth of my story? 
Do you doubt that God who erected the 
world could raise it a few feet to save an 
innocent man from death? 

Sahib, I myself was the hangman, and I 
measured the rope in the English fashion, 
under the guidance of my father. This is my 
right foot, this is my left foot. Two foots 
make one foot, as the Sahib knows. I paced 
ten feet of rope very carefully upon level 
sand. But God who is All Merciful lifted the 
world beneath the thief, a miracle to prove 
the piety of my father! 


The Sardines Are In 


os TE 


URBAN is a beautiful city and, as is well 
known by all members of the forces who 
called there during the war, a most hospitable 
one. It is also a very pleasant place in which 
to work if one is not in any particular hurry. 
The semi-tropical climate, the humidity, and 
perhaps the sight of waving palms, are not 
conducive to exceptional speed or particularly 
long working-hours. Business, in the main, 
has to be conducted in the mornings, or not 
at all. And when the sardines are in, work in 
any form ceases almost completely. 
I had been in South Africa for a little over 
a year, the whole of which had been spent in 
the rush and bustle of Johannesburg, when I 
made my first business trip to Durban. The 
fact that business executives were not available 
after lunch I soon accepted as something 
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beyond my control, and quickly learnt to 
conduct my affairs as far as possible before 
midday. 

Then the blow fell, and for a while I began 
to have serious doubts as to my sanity, 
thinking that perhaps the African sun had 
proved too much for me after all. 


T was a beautiful morning and, with my 

mind turning to thoughts of golf for the 
afternoon, | rang up a business acquaintance 
at a time when I was quite sure he would be 
in-—about 10 a.m. His secretary answered 
and, when I asked for the chief himsclif, | was 
told: *‘No-—I don't think he'll be in this 
morning.’ 

As by now I had been long enough in 
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Durban to know quite well that he would 
certainly not be in during the afternoon, I 
said I would ring again the following day. 

The voice at the other end of the line replied: 
*I don’t think you'll get him.’ 

By this time I had begun to have visions of 
either illness or motor accidents—the latter are 
accepted as part of the normal course of life 
in South Africa—but tried illness first. Putting 
on what I hoped was a reasonably good bed- 
side manner, I said: ‘I hope he’s not ill.’ 

There was a few seconds’ silence before I 
received the, to me, shattering reply. *‘Oh no 

it’s just that the sardines are in.” 

I swallowed once or twice, doubtful if I 
could really be hearing correctly, then 
answered as calmly as possible: ‘I beg your 
pardon?’ 

*The sardines are in.’ 

There was no mistaking it. I had been 
quite right in what I had thought had been 
said the first time. Rather dazedly I 
murmured my thanks, put down the receiver 
and, giving up the idea of golf, tried to con- 
centrate on work. 


Y midday I had forgotten the incident and 
quite cheerfully made for the bar that was 
generally frequented by a fair number of my 


newly-found friends. Apart from the barman 
and myself, the place was empty. Calling for 
my usual drink, I casually remarked on the 
exceptional lack of customers. 

The barman gave a fatalistic shrug as he 
placed the drink on the counter and, turning 
towards the till, remarked morosely over his 
shoulder: ‘What can you expect? The 
sardines are in.” 

To my undying credit, I feel, I never turned 
a hair. True, I finished my drink in one gulp 
and called for another quickly. When I had 
finished this second one and was making for 
the door, the barman, who until then had 
kept his back steadfastly towards me, suddenly 
came to life again. ‘It's always like this,’ he 
said. ‘Damned bad for business when the 
sardines are in." 

I nodded and beat a quick retreat. 

My usual restaurant was forsaken and I ate 
a solitary lunch. 

Out in the street again, I noticed that the 
city had a peculiar, abandoned air, rather as 
if an air-raid warning had gone and everyone 
had taken shelter. Seriously I began to 
wonder if what I had really heard was ‘The 
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submarines are in,’ and that the Third World 
War had started. 

Approaching my office, however, I saw a 
lone figure walking towards me along the 
otherwise deserted West Street. To my relief, 
he hailed me quite cheerfully. I was obviously 
wrong about the war. ‘Jimmy, you old devil,’ 
he said, ‘I never expected to see you here. 
Haven't you heard?’ 

Taking my courage in both hands I replied: 
*Oh yes, I've heard. The sardines are in.’ 

A wide grin spread across his face as, with 
a joyful *‘ By jove, yes—-we mustn't waste any 
time,’ he shot off up Durban's main street in 
a manner that would not have disgraced a 
champion sprinter. 


Qrowiy I made my way into my office and 
sat down to think things over. Then, 
deciding that matters certainly could not go 
on as they were, I rang for Mr Thompson, 
my deputy. 

Even when he was sitting opposite me, 
waiting to hear what I had to say, I still 
hesitated. After all, he was what was generally 
known as an old servant of the company. He 
had managed the firm's Durban office for 
many years in what was considered quite a 
satisfactory manner. I was an imported new- 
comer and presumably not looked upon with 
particularly great favour by the older staff. 
To do anything likely to suggest I was off my 
head could, | felt sure, have unfortunate con- 
sequences. However, deciding that beating 
about the bush was not likely to do any good, 
I leaned across the desk and, looking at 
Thompson with what I hoped was a steely 
glint in my eye, said: ‘Do you know that the 
sardines are in?’ 

For a few seconds he gazed at me in 
astonishment, whether because of my remark 
or the steely glint, | was not sure. Then he 
relaxed and a smile lit up his features as he 
replied: ‘Oh yes, | know. At least, they're 
not really in yet, but they've been sighted off 
Port St John.’ 

This conversation was obviously getting me 
nowhere with great rapidity. Taking a firm 
hold of the desk, I tried again. ‘What exactly 
are these sardines?’ I asked. ‘And what have 
they to do with Durban? The whole place is 
deserted.’ 

Thompson's smile became broader. 
quite simple, really,’ he answered. 

I was glad to hear that. 


“It's 





“Every year about this time a shoal of 
sardines hits the coast near Port St John and 
swims up as far as Durban, or a little farther, 
before going out to sea again. The sardines 
are followed by every conceivable type of fish. 
You can catch anything from sharks down- 
wards. Everyone is away fishing.’ 

Although I had no desire to catch a shark, 
my relief at the knowledge that I was not 
going out of my mind, and that there was this 
simple explanation of the matter, was so great 
that, there and then, I suggested that, as it 
was obvious that work was out of the question, 
we might also go fishing the next morning. 

For the next few days we joined the trek 
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that left Durban each morning, in every type 
of vehicle and with the most astounding 
collection of fishing-rods, to follow the 
sardines up the coast. I am glad to say we 
did not catch a shark. 

Then suddenly one morning, without 
warning, the newspapers carried banner head- 
lines: “THE SARDINES HAVE GONE.’ 

Durban returned to normal. 

For the sake of those who may be caught 
in similar circumstances, I should perhaps add 
that the sardines in question are not, in fact, 
sardines at all. The use of that name is 
presumably just to make it more difficult. 
They are, actually, fairly large herrings. 


The Untilled Field 
The Superstition of the Devil’s Croft 





THOMAS 


The moss is saft on Clootie’s craft 

And bonny's the sod o’ the Goodman's taft, 
And if ye bide there till the sun is set, 

The Goodman will catch you in his net. 


HERE » be found in the Booke of the 
Universai: » ' this interesting entry: ‘In 

the district of Garioc:, ‘he church resolved to 
apply to Parliament for an Act—‘Anent the 
horrible superstition used in Garioch and 
divers parts of the country in not labouring 
a parcel of ground dedicated to the devil under 
the name of the Goodman's croft; the Kirk 
for remedy thereof has found meet that a 
request be made to the Parliament that an act 
may proceed from the Estates, ordaining all 
persons possessors of the said lands to cause 
labour the same betwixt and a certain day to 
be appointed thereto; otherwise, in case of 
disobedience, the said lands to fall into the 
King’s hands, to be disposed to such persons 
as please his majesty, who will labour the 
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In many parts of Britain, but particularly 
in the north-eastern counties of Scotland, 
there were to be found pieces of ground in 
many farms kept apart and uncultivated. 
Known variously as the Goodman's Croft, 
Halyman’s Croft, Goodman's Fauld, Good- 
man’s Taft, Gi’en Rig, Deevil’s Craft, Clootie’s 
Craft, and the Black Faulie, these untilled 
acres were considered uncanny and none dare 
touch them with spade or plough. Before we 
attempt to find out the reason for this, let us 
first obtain a clear idea of the custom or 
ritual with which we are dealing. 

At Forgue, on 3rd March 1650, Norman 
Leslie and James Tuicks were brought before 
the Presbytery ‘for having given away a fold 
to the goodman as they call him to make 
their cattle “stand” (thrive) and confessed 
they went to a fauld and promised to let it 
lie unlaboured as long as they possessed their 
tacks, and in testification thereof, they did 
cast some stones in over the dyke of the field. 
The Session judged it to be a most impious 
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superstitious act, referred them to the 
Presbytery and ordered the land to be 
laboured.” 

Such then is the ritual, and, although there 
are many variants from almost every corner 
of Scotland, the differences are mainly in 
detail or local colouring. For example, a 
farmer in Rothiemay dedicated a piece of 
ground as ‘hellyman’s lye’, for the reason 
that his predecessor in the farm had thirteen 
head of cattle and horse that died. Near 
Inverurie an untilled field called ‘the halie 
man's lye’ was dedicated to ‘superstitious 
uses’, and at Buckie there was a field into 
which ‘men cast faills and deavets’. Rather 
more interesting is the confession of the 
notorious witch Andro Man of Aberdeen. 
He measured out pieces of land called wards 
for the Hynd Knight, whom he said was a 
spirit, by placing four charmed stones singly 
at each of the four corners of the ward. In 
this way he was able to preserve his cattle 
from all diseases, particularly the lunsaucht. 
He adds the strange warning that ground and 
divots should not be cast over the ward. 

The most interesting example is unquestion- 
ably the Forgue case, for here we have 
evidence on the reason for, and the ritual 
employed in, dedicating a field. Disease had 
overtaken the cattle on a farm and many were 


dying, and, since the cause was unknown, it 
therefore must come from some supernatural 


source—some unseen evil spirit. In a dil- 
emma, the farmer decided, as the result of 
what must obviously have been an ingrained 
superstitious belief, to placate the spirit who 
had brought on the disease by dedicating a 
piece of land to him. It must have been his 
neglect in the first place that was at the root 
of the trouble. The dedication ritual was 
probably as follows. The farmer went to the 
field and, repeating some words, perhaps 
some form of degenerate prayer, promised 
the land would lie uncultivated. In token of 
this promise he cast stones over the dyke into 
the fold, thereby indicating his renunciation 
of his right to the land. 


N all such dedications, whether to devil or 

god did not matter, the intention was evil 
in the eyes of the Church, and the custom 
became so general, and the fields dedicated so 
numerous, that the Church resolved to apply 
to Parliament for an act to deal with the 
owners of these unlaboured fields. The act, 
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the terms of which are given above in the 
opening paragraph, does not seem to have 
been granted, but the Church embarked on 
a crusade to have the crofts broken up and 
an end made of this impious and superstitious 
usage of land. The crusade, however, appears 
to have had very little effect. Probably the 
pioneering spirit which actuated the farmer in 
Huntly did more towards breaking up the 
crofts than the church with the full weight of 
her authority. This particular farmer, sur- 
veying his four-acre * Deevil’s Faulie’, decided 
that ‘the deil had lang eneuch o't and he wad 
hae a turn o't neist’. He took his turn, 
cultivated the field, and no evil befell him. 
Although the Church firmly believed that these 
lands were gifts to the Devil, to the farmer 
himself it was a means of securing favour 
from some unknown spirit, good or bad, god 
or devil, he could not differentiate. It was 
simply an act of accordance with the contem- 
porary superstitious beliefs. 

If, however, we look more closely into the 
ritual itself and its associations, it is fairly 
evident that these patches were assigned to the 
fairies or ancestral spirits and not to the Devil. 
In Scotland numerous patches of ground were 
formerly regarded either as the dwelling-place 
of the fairies or of the dead, and were con- 
sidered the sacred precincts of these spirits, 
to whom some kind of worship had to be 
offered. To cultivate this ground or disturb 
its surface in any way was to ensure the 
spirits’ vengeance. There are plenty of 
examples to illustrate this belief. For instance, 
many attempts were made to build the first 
castle of Glamis, but, because the ground was 
associated with traditions of the fairy race, its 
foundations were nightly overthrown by the 
outraged fairies; and Sir Walter Scott, in The 
Border Minstrelsy, tells the tale of Mary 
Campbell of Aberdeen, who was abducted by 
the fairies, but was restored to her husband on 
the understanding that the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the fairy demesne remained 
untilled. Again, fairy arrows—that is, neo- 
lithic flint arrowheads—were discharged at 
those who endeavoured to cultivate such 
patches, and to remain on these plots a’ 
sunset was to risk abduction by th’ evil. 
There is, however, not a scrap © cvidence to 
show that the Devil possessed the power to 
abduct persons in this way. 

Furthermore, the association of fairies with 
the soil, and the sacrosanct nature of the fairy 
soil, is clearly indicated by the belief held by 





the Highlanders of Scotland that the souls of 
their predecessors dwelt in fairy hills, and 
Kirk tells us in his Secret Commonwealth that 
mounds were dedicated beside every church- 
yard for this very purpose. At Burrafield in 
Unst, there was a piece of fairy ground known 
as the ‘Field of the Dead’, which remained 
uncultivated, and the tradition was that no 
one must put spade in it, or misfortune would 
certainly befall the individual. Once a woman 
dared, and dug up a portion of the death-rig. 
Shortly afterwards her best cow died. Nothing 
daunted, she delved again and actually sowed 
corn on the spot. ‘Then her husband died, 
and after that she let the rig alone.’ 
Throughout the Scottish witchcraft records 
there are numerous instances which prove the 
close association of the fairies with the soil. 
Take Andro Man, again by way of instance. 
He measured out land for the spirit Hynd 
Knight, who appears to be the same with 
Hynde Etin of the ballad. Hind is the Scots word 
for cattleman or herd, and, although Etin is 
the Anglo-Saxon word for giant, in Scotland 
it was invariably applied to supernaturals. The 
inference, therefore, is that the land was meas- 
ured out for a spirit herd or fairy cattleman. 


HIS parcel of tales may suffice to show that 
the reality of spirits seemed so clear ii, the 
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mind of the superstitious countryman that 
there was a strong tendency to attribute to 
them all the ills which beset mankind, particu- 
larly famine, disease, and death. Therefore it 
was necessary for him to achieve some degree 
of mastery, and the means he adopted were 
various. The use of magic and religious ritual 
which accompanied them might almost be 
regarded as a primitive scientific experiment 
which aimed at the control or placation of the 
unseen forces. Placation of these spirits was 
achieved by the gift, and, in some cases, sub- 
sequent dedication, of selected plots of land. 
Ground and divots were cast over or into 
the plot, an action signifying renunciation of 
the husbandman’'s right to the land, and the 
transference of good luck or good will. 

What is to all intents and purposes the 
same transference rite is at the core of the 
analogous superstition known as ‘lowsin a 
gaun plough’, one example of which may be 
cited as a suitable tailpiece. A farmer of 
Honeynook, New Deer, in the latter half of 
the 18th century was evicted from his farm. 
By way of revenge, he drove his twelve-oxen 
plough, with all the earth it would carry, off 
the farm and unyoked it on the neighbouring 
farm of West Affleck on a part called the 
‘Goodman's Faul’. In this manner he took 
away the luck from the farm and transferred 
it to the Goodman. 


The Unsuccessful Poet 


When springtime brings its old unrest, 
My pen is stilled by thoughts that stray 
To cherry-trees by Severn side, 

To Wenlock Edge ‘neath broom and may. 


When I would sing of summertime 
Spilling her gold on April's green, 

The roses culled by poets past 

Seem sweeter far than my sweet dream. 


If I would lock the preciousness 

Of thee, my love, in lovely rhyme, 
The sonnets of an Avon bard 

Wrap silence round my cry to Time. 


O chain of beauty from the past, 
Entangling all my mind and heart, 
What can I sing, unsung before? 
What truth untold can I impart? 


Jean Compes. 





Billy the Badger 





THOMAS J. McHALE 


RESCUED Billy the badger in the nick of 

time from the hands of a somewhat 
unimaginative farm-hand who had captured 
him in the most powerful gin I have ever seen. 
His capture had been effected on a well- 
defined run through a cornfield on my uncle's 
farm in County Donegal. Fortunately for 
the poor beast, the exceedingly close teeth of 
the trap had gripped one nail only in the 
anima!'s right fore-paw. There was no appar- 
ent injury, nor signs of struggle, probably 
because of the tender part involved, or, which 
is just as probable, owing to the short time the 
animal was in trouble before his plight was 
discovered. Anyhow, I soon procured a large 
grass-seed sack, in which this beautifully- 
marked specimen was quickly conveyed to 
the farmyard, where the aid of the hands was 
enlisted to release the captive. 

Ropes were carefully placed fore and aft on 
the struggling animal, and whilst a steady 
strain was maintained on them I contrived 
to place my right heel on the spring of the 
trap. An incautious slackening of the forward 
rope, however, by the somewhat nervous 
ploughman enabled Billy to turn swiftly and 
sink his powerful teeth deeply in the heel of a 
strong field-boot, which, luckily for me, I 
was wearing at the time. 
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When freed from the trap, Billy, still 
secured by the ropes, was hoisted and placed 
in a huge barrel containing a good bed of soft 
hay. A strong wire frame was placed on top 
of the barrel and held in position by a fifty- 
six-pound weight. 

With the animal thus incarcerated, the 
problem presented itself—release the captive 
when he had rested from his ordeal, or destroy 
him in cold blood, which I could not con- 
template. So I decided to try the effect of 
kindness with a view to taming the beast. 


HE first stage consisted in the provision of 

suitable food. For several days, however, 
all food offerings, crows, rabbits, and sc on, 
as well as fresh drinking-water, were stead- 
fastly ignored. A _ brainwave, at length, 
induced the captive to drink. I sheared some 
long green grass and, tying it in a loose sheaf, 
placed it perpendicularly to the badger’s head 
along the side of the barrel. Through this 
camouflaged funnel | gently poured a stream 
of spring water. Much to my relief, Billy 
began to drink by snuggling his snout into 
the centre of the sheaf. Next morning the 
hitherto discarded, neglected food offerings, 
all but a few feathers, had completely dis- 





appeared, and the hunger-strike was at an 
end. 

The next stage consisted in providing a 
more comfortable and commodious home for 
Billy. This came conveniently to hand in the 
shape of an extra-large kennel, at least 8 feet 
by 44 feet, one side of which was fitted 
with double-meshed netting-wire and a door 
similarly equipped. A roll-up blind ensured 
the animal's privacy when asleep. 

Let no one tell you that the badger is an 
unclean animal. Billy's hygienic habits were 
irreproachable, for he invariably soiled at the 
same corner of the kennel, in the opposite 
end from his bed. His couch was well supplied 
with fine white hay, in which, preparatory to 
settling down, Billy kept turning round and 
round until the hay arose in a conical heap, 
completely obscuring him from view. It was 
merely necessary to call ‘ Billy’ to see his nose 
appearing slowly through the mound of hay. 
If the attraction wasn't strong enough, or if 
he felt too sleepy, the snout was slowly 
withdrawn. 

The throw-in system of feeding was aban- 
doned in favour of the more intimate handing 
of the animal's food directly to him. As a 
precaution, I cut a forked ash stick, like a 
catapult handle, the forked part being held 
gently against Billy's throat whilst the offering 
was proffered with the free hand. All these 
operations were conducted with a flow of 
talk and frequent repetitions of his name. In 
accepting his food, Billy’s procedure never 
varied. First he sniffed all around it and then 
took it very gently in his jaws. In the case of 
birds, rabbits, or rats, of which last he was 
inordinately fond, Billy never omitted to crack 
the skulls before devouring them. 

By this time the animal had overcome his 
aversion to drinking his water from a tin 
pandy, and his drinking-vessel was always 
kept replenished with fresh spring water. 

Then one day, impressed by Billy's increas- 
ing docility, but not without some trepidation, 
it must be confessed, I dispensed with the 
forked stick precaution and offered him food 
with the unprotected hand. All went well, 
however, and from that time onward I never 
used the fork again. 


FTER six weeks my badger had developed 
into a regular roly-poly, and was appar- 
ently quite tame and happy. Billy's nocturnal 
habits betrayed themselves towards nightfall 
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BILLY THE BADGER 


by his habit of pacing up and down his home— 
he slept during most of the daylight hours— 
but it was merely necessary to say ‘Billy get 
to bed’ to have the command obeyed. ul 

In addition to the items of food I have 
mentioned, I made experiments with different 
titbits. One of these in particular, thick oaten 
porridge, fairly excited Billy's gustatory 
longings! The porridge with other left-overs 
was usually dumped in a container to augment 
horses’ mashes and so forth—nothing is 
wasted about a well-run farm. 

On the impulse of the moment I grabbed a 
handful of the semi-solid oaten porridge and 
presented it for Billy's examination. What 
excitement! Billy sniffed the air vigorously, 
then thrust his muzzle eagerly through my 
partially-clenched fingers, almost licking the 
skin off. As I withdrew my hand, the visibly- 
excited beast followed me and, for the first 
time since his capture, emerged from his lair. 

The effect on the farmyard population— 
ducks, geese, and hens—as Billy stepped on to 
the yard was ludicrous in the extreme. The 
ducks and geese stood to attention. Most of 
the hens fled, whilst the roosters emitted 
startled ejaculations. The web-footed birds 
appeared incapable of movement, gazing with 
a shocked, astonished air at the strange 
invader of their peaceful domain. My cocker 
bitch, who was carrying puppies, and whom I 
suspected of jealousy, merely gave Billy a 
bored look —assumed, no doubt-——and actually 
turned her back on the scene. 

Billy meanwhile kept close to heel, following 
me around the spacious yard and arriving 
back at his kennel after a circular tour. Here 
he was regaled with some more of the delect- 
able porridge and quite calmly entered his 
home, apparently oblivious of the excitement 
he had caused. Henceforth these outings 
took place at least once a day, but Billy never 
needed any urging or incentive to enter his 
den. 

One of my badger’s greatest delights after a 
meal was to enjoy a good romp in his cage, 
after which he invariably threw himself on his 
back, pawing with all fours extended as I 
rolled him backward and forward with one 
hand on his ample tummy. This was followed 
by a good brush-down, which Billy seemed to 
enjoy to the full. During these exercises he 
emitted low and evidently pleasurable growls. 

From time to time many curious and in- 
terested visitors came along to see Billy, whose 
fame had spread locally. An amusing incident 
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occurred on the occasion of the visit of a 
gentle little canon of the Church of Ireland. 
This gentleman exhibited much nervousness 
and begged me earnestly to be most careful 
when I thrust my arm into Billy's den to 
fondle him. My back was towards the 
reverend canon and | was engaged in describ- 
ing the progress of the animal's education, 
when I suddenly realised that I was addressing 
empty air. On looking around, my visitor 
was nowhere to be seen, and I was amused to 
locate him finally twenty yards away, peeping 
around the corner of the stables! He was 
certainly taking no chances as the ‘savage’ 
beast emerged from his lair. 


INTER gave way to spring and mean- 

while Billy had waxed fat and appeared 
to be quite content. A liberal supply of 
crows and rabbits provided by my shotgun, 
coupled with porridge and milk, guaranteed 
a varied menu. | have mentioned that the 
animal was very fond of rats as an article of 
food. He consumed them, alive or dead, with 
great gusto. In disposing of them, he always 
began by eating the tail from the end, and 
the body likewise, until, finally, the skin, 
licked clean and outside in, was thrown aside 
like a torn, discarded sock 


Spring fever, however, seemed suddenly to 


affect Billy. He began to display increasing 
signs of restlessness, especially towards 
nightfall. Apparently the mating urge was 
asserting itself 

Then one morning | found that a portion of 
the netting-wire had been torn from a corner 
of the cage, but as there was a second layer of 
wire still intact I did not trouble to repair the 
damage. As I might have expected, on the 
following morning the captive was gone. My 
feelings alternated between relief and regret, 
but there was nothing | could do about it, 
save harbour a wish that Billy might return 
if and when it suited him 

Later in the day, all vestiges of Billy's 
occupation having been removed from his 
den, my cocker’s puppies, then about three 
days old, took his place. 

About half-a-mile distant from the farmyard 
there is a large wooded demesne, in the 
famous pine-walk of which I had permission 
to shoot pigeons. It was my habit to go there 
of an evening to await the birds swooping in 
to roost. This afforded some pretty snap- 
shooting. 
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I was thus engaged one evening about a 
week after Billy's departure, ensconced in 
thick laurel-bushes awaiting the birds, when 
one of the under-gardeners came along on 
his way home from work. Old Alec was a 
good-natured soul with a rather loud voice, 
but not just the company suitable for the 
occupation on which I was engaged at the 
moment. However, there was nothing for it 
but to stifle my impatience, which quickly 
turned to interest when Alec, after bidding 
me the time of day and exhausting his remarks 
about the weather, pointed at a large hole in 
the laurel-clad bank beside which I was 
standing and said: ‘That's where the badger 
went that young Alec shot.’ 

Further explanation disclosed that young 
Alec—the under-gardener’s nephew—-chased 
a tame-looking badger and finally shot at the 
animal as it disappeared into the hole. This 
occurred the day following Billy's escape, and 
if this particular badger was Billy, | had been 
standing at his place of refuge for almost an 
hour into the gloaming. 

As it was useless awaiting further chances 
for a shot at the birds, | bade Alec good- 
evening and returned to the farm. 


URING the small hours of that night I 
was abruptly awakened by the excited 
barking in the yard of my cocker bitch, who 
rarely gave tongue without good cause. I 
was naturally reluctant to quit a warm bed, 
but there was nothing left for it but to in- 
vestigate. On the way downstairs the barking 
ceased, but I found the bitch evidently in a 
state of great agitation. The door of Billy's 
old home had been left open so that the 
cocker could enter and leave at will. It 
occurred to me that some marauder had 
designs on the puppies, but examination found 
them all correct. Ata loss to know what was 
amiss, if anything, I reassured the bitch with 
a few caresses, and she rejoined her litter, with 
a rather reluctant air, I fancied. Feeling 
somewhat mystified, I returned to bed 
Next morning at seven o'clock I was 
finishing breakfast, when one of the maids 
came rushing in, her eyes popping out of her 
head with excitement, crying out: ‘Billy's 
back, Billy's back!’ I jumped up and followed 
the eager girl, who made a bee-line for the 
coalshed—and there, forepaws neatly together, 
eyes wide open, and snout snuggled on his 
paws, lay Billy. Involuntarily I cried out 





‘Billy’, but, even as | did so, I realised that he 
was dead. The former happy, good-natured, 
lovable animal was now little more than skin 
and bones, with a hideous wound on the 
flank above the tail. 


T was easy to reconstruct the events of the 

night. Billy had undoubtedly scented me 
and recognised my voice on the previous 
evening during my brief meeting with Alec, the 
undergardener, when I had stood by the place 
of refuge in which he had sought sanctuary 
from his pursuer almost a week previously. 
The half-mile journey from the pine-walk to 
the farmyard must have taken him hours to 
cover. The signs were all too evident. Billy's 
painful and laborious progress along the old 
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cart-way from the demesne to the farmyard 
was clearly written on the muddy road. 

Most of the night hours must have been 
consumed in the course of his desperate return, 
which apparently was effected by pulling his 
body forward by means of the fore-paws 
alone, the hindquarters being completely out 
of action. This was shown by the amount of 
thick mud on the underbelly 

On arrival in the yard, and presumably on 
attempting to enter his old quarters, Billy had 
been turned away by the cocker and had then 
entered the open coalshed a few yards away. 

In his extreme need the unfortunate animal 
had remembered and sought the help of a 
friend. 

How I should like to have written a happier 
sequel to Billy's escape. But it was not to be. 


Seen from Inside 
Life Under Sail 





Captain FRANK H. SHAW 


WAS showing my limited collection of 


nautical prints to a friend recently and 
when she saw a colour-drawing of the 
Thermopyla under full sail, ramping through 
an equatorial sea, she exclaimed: ‘How 
perfectly glorious life must have been in those 
beautiful ships!’ Probably there are evil 
moments in life as lived in a fairy palace! 

With perspectives adjusted by the years, it 
may be possible now, now that no single 
windship flies our national flag, to reach a 
correct estimate of what life was like aboard 
the white-winged beauties, without exaggera- 
tions or revived old bitternesses. I have 
myself been guilty of such bitternesses, | 
admit. The old sores rankled through many 
years; even to-day a few of the scars remain 
as a reminder of those spacious days in sail. 

Let's be fair. Judged by the health and 


stamina produced by many years of arduous 
windjamming in all the world’s seas, life in 
the windships was the finest thing that could 
happen to any man. True, the work was 
hard—so hard on occasion as to approach 
actual slavery—but the sea-life built up bone, 
muscle, and sinew to such a pitch that even 
the toughest labours seemed comparatively 
light. 

The working-week extended to a steady 
eighty-four hours in fine weather, to a possible 
one hundred and sixty-cight in bad times, as 
I have personally experienced. Let the 
claimants for a_ less-than-forty-hour-weck 
ponder this, for it is strictly true. Comparisons 
are odious, but only by comparison with 
modern conditions at sea can a correct picture 
be drawn. In justice it should be said that the 
extended working-hours were, more often 
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than not, caused by a need to save the ship 
and those in her, including myself, from 
watery destruction. In hard-weather latitudes 
the crews were in the firing-line of a bitter 
battle between man and the rabid monster, 
the sea. Union working-hours don’t really 
count on such frequent occasions. Time is 
only relative when dear life is at stake. The 


modern seaman is not required to fight tooth 
and nail for his ship's continued survival: he 
has scores of scientific and mechanical aids 
to keep him on top of the water. 


UCH of the savage work demanded of 

sailing-ship crews was really exacted 
with an idea of wearing down human passions, 
on the assumption that tired men cannot 
summon up sufficient energy to be insubor- 
dinate. Busy seamen simply have no leisure 
in which to analyse their conditions of 
existence; their main thought during the 
strenuous hours of servitude is to get under 
cover and snatch a little much-needed sleep. 
Such as ruled our destinies had little real 
authority and were dependent on their own 
personality for enforcing orderliness. By 
cowing some twenty-five strong men a form of 
reluctant discipline was secured. Much of the 
laborious effort called for from the crews was 
unnecessary. For instance, I have seen the 
main bower-cables hauled up link by link 
from the chain-locker to the deck, and then 
stowed away again, without a thing being 
done to them—simply to keep the men 
employed and to work off any superabundant 
energy that might, unless expended in this 
way, lead its possessors to think along 
mutinous lines. 

In any case, our officers and tyrants had 
not been trained in modern methods of man- 
management, when a wise understanding of 
the human cosmos is considered a primary 
factor in this difficult art. Many brutal 
survivals from a past era continued under the 
Red Ensign. Indeed, many of the after- 
guards prided themselves on their greenheart 
toughness, swaggered about it, as a matter of 
fact, thinking—not always wrongly—that it 
earned the admiration of those under the lash 
of such discipline. I have on countless 
occasions heard shellbacks brag about the 
slave-driving qualities of their rulers, en- 
deavouring to outboast other men from other 
ships with a view to shining, I think, with 
reflected glory! For that matter, I've seen 
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bitter fights take place between rival protes- 
tants, to prove which ship had the hardest-case 
poop-ornaments. 

It was not only, however, at sea in the 
stormy latitudes that the bar-tight discipline 
existed. In port there was no excuse that 
strenuous, undeviating exertion was needful 
to save the ship from foundering; but when 
it came to working cargo, as it often did, the 
urge of the drive persisted. This practice of 
working cargo was a result of the owners’ 
parsimony. In port, if the crew remained 
aboard and did not desert, as so frequently 
happened, there was hardly enough ship-work 
to keep them adequately employed. True, 
there was the outside painting and scrubbing 
of the hull; there was also the repair-work 
necessary to sails, spars, and rigging; but it 
was considered that these jobs did not afford 
sufficient employment to men drawing victuals 
and pay——even if the victuals were sparse and 
the pay no more than two pounds ten a month. 
Stevedoring charges abroad, especially in 
Australia and New Zealand, were consider- 
able. Honest Colonials could not be expected 
to work at the meagre rates current on ship- 
board. Well enough—turn the crew to man- 
handle the cargoes, in and out. 

If that cargo were coal or coke, for the 
Broken Hill mines, say, the labour was 
arduous in the extreme, particularly when 
digging down with no smooth surface to help 
the drive of the shovels. When the skin was 
reached—-the skin being the bottom-boarding 
of the holds—it was an occasion for rejoicing: 
sometimes a tot of jealously-hoarded grog was 
served to the shovellers. Back-aching, stifling 
work, indeed; especially if the temperature 
ran, as it not uncommonly did, well above 100 
in the shade. 

The working-day in port was a solid twelve 
hours, and the mates drove the men with the 
rigour of a Simon Legree, pitting watch 
against watch. Washing facilities were scant; 
a dive overboard was usually the end of each 
spell of toil. Fresh food was served from the 
galley, but the cooking was indifferent, and 
even the best viands were liable to be ruined. 
No concession was made to baking tempera- 
tures: the food served out might have proved 
appetising in the Arctic Circle; in tropical 
heat it was purely nauseating. And, even 
when the twelve-hour stint was completed, the 
decks had to be wetted down, to prevent the 
caulking being melted out of the seams by 
the torrid heat. Sunday, a day of rest for the 





shore-fellow, was devoted to a frantic orgy of 
ship-cleaning. Mostly these extra tasks fell 
on the shoulders of the premium-paying cadets 
since they could not claim overtime pay, as 
could the foremast hands, if the working-day 
exceeded the stereotyped twelve hours. 


HE life, however, rigorous though it was, 
had its compensations. In fine weather, 
such life was almost Elysian. Genuine 
sailorising jobs were possible, when one learnt 
the fine points of one's trade. The second dog- 
watch was an occasion for larking and yarning; 
and to sit in ata fore-hatch parliament was a 
revelation. Old-timers drew on their recollec- 
tions to describe incredible experiences, from 
the hotter engagements of the Crimean War 
to desperate Arctic expeditions or the arduous 
work of seeking gold in California, Coolgardie, 
or the Klondike. The windship shellback of 
the end of the 19th century was usually a man 
who had seen the Lord’s wonders everywhere, 
and few were reluctant to describe their 
experiences, ashore and afloat, possibly with 
a little colourful embroidery, though most of 
the stories were factual, since imagination 
seldom had free play in men whose noses 
were pressed so closely to the grindstone. 
And if any modern seaman can feel the thrill 
of bracing satisfaction that we windjammer 
men felt when the ship picked up a fair trade- 
wind, I envy him the experience, for these 
were indeed halcyon days. There was little 
pully-hauly work necessary to keep yards and 
sheets properly trimmed, beyond a general 
sweat-up at daybreak and sunset. Trimmed 
ard spruced during the final half-hour of the 
first dog-watch, the ship became like a yacht. 
Cleanliness was so intense as to be almost 
unbearable, like the fantastic cleanliness of a 
hospital ward. A man-of-war orderliness 
was insisted on when weather conditions 
permitted. Even the daily work lost its irk, 
because the red blood was bounding in our 
veins, and our young vim required outlet. 
After a complete day's work at this task or 
the other, from sailmaking to paint-scraping, 
our energy demanded intermission, and we 
found it in wild skylarking—daring one 
another to race to the masthead trucks and 
stand on such precarious platforms on our 
heads, or to run a wild obstacle-race up and 
down the rigging, sliding down backstays, 
climbing even the leeches of the topsails. 
Yes, there were good features in windship 
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life as well as bad. It may be that memory 
is disposed to stress the latter, since human 
nature is prone to remember evil and forget 
the good. In trade-wind weather, flying-fish 
weather as we called it, even the bitter-souled 
afterguard softened and grew half-tolerant. 
Maybe it fretted them to see us permitted 
normal recreational indulgences, since their 
self-learnt gospel was WORK—all in capital 
letters; but, if so, they turned their backs to 
us, the better to plan an increase in the work- 
drive when weather conditions altered for the 
worse. 

For the officers, as I found once my cadet- 
ship ended, windjammer life offered many 
ecstasies. Admittedly, as a junior officer, one 
was expected to ‘hale and draw with the sea- 
men’—a little harder than the best of them, 
perhaps, by way of setting a good example! 
but one could, at any rate, select the tasks to 
be performed; and we naturally chose such 
as would allow us to remain reasonably clean 
and tidy, and also enable us to keep a watchful 
eye on the deckhands, who; not being plaster 
saints, were not superior to frequent attempts 
at scrimshanking or surreptitious smoking. 

Afterguard food was better served, often 
better cooked, than that dished out to the 
deckhands and cadets; and some suggestion 
of table-manners accompanied the service 
there were tablecloths, clean cutlery and china; 
and, with the august captain presiding, a need 
for nicety of conversation was observed, 
though, it must be admitted, the captain 
usually monopolised all table-talk, with the 
first mate as his target, juniors being coldly 
ignored. If a mere second mate expressed an 
unasked opinion, the curl of captain's and 
first mate's lips was sufficient criticism without 
a spoken word. 

Often, when sated with Lucullan dishes in 
extravagant restaurants, I have felt a definite 
longing for the type of fare served up at a 
windjammer’s cabin table. A properly boiled 
joint of salt pork or salt beef leaves little to be 
desired, even if the meat has been in cask for a 
matter of thirty or forty years. And how 
often I have literally hankered after a bowlful 
of real Cape Horn pea-soup, of the rib-sticking 
variety, it is impossible to say. No shore- 
brewed concoction can approach it for 
unctuousness, for flavour and adequacy! 

The nights in sail brought a quality of poetry 
to life that is not easily described or, indeed, 
understood. Especially was this the case in 
tropical calms. There was no hint of hurry 
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and striving, such as accompanies the progress 
of a steam-driven ship. There was an isolation 
and remoteness from reality. The stars were 
faithful companions, drawing the questing 
soul high into the realms of the supernatural; 
the hush that was everywhere breathed an 
ineffable peace. Beyond the occasional 
chuckle of water in the wake or at the scupper- 
holes, the silence was literally a solid thing. 
The infrequent splash of a fish sounded a 
desecration; the creak of a spar, the thick 
flap of a sail might be an impiety intruding 
into a hallowed sanctuary. With a silver 
moon hanging like a cannon-ball at the yard- 
arm, the iilusion of chaste magic was perfect. 
The eight-bell tinkle aft as a barefooted boy 
rang the hour for change of watch might have 
been a chime from fairyland. All too brief 
and transient were such hours, but they gave 
as near an approximation of true peace as 
ever | have known. Even when a vigorous 
breeze was blowing, filling the canvas to 
rounded perfection, with the ship hurrying 
through the flecked water without any sugges- 
tion of real haste, the sense of isolation from 
workaday cares was complete. No jarring 
sounds marred the bracing loneliness. The 
fanciful shadows cast by an almost uncannily- 
bright moon wove their fantastic criss-crosses 
on a deck scrubbed to the whiteness of a 
hound'’s tooth, a smell of salty cleanliness 
titillated the nostrils, and it was possible to 
hear the breathing of the ship, as if she were 
actually alive and sentient. 


T was when in command, however, that one 

tasted the real joy of existence, because of 
the power that itched in one’s fingertips. To 
be responsible for the welfare and movements 
of such a combination of timber, steel, and 
rope and the lives of a score and more of 
honest men was rapture, | always found. Only 
one’s own knowledge and cum-savvy kept the 
ship an active entity; no adventitious aids 
were there to help in her progress and 
continued existence. When it came to 
fighting her through heaven's wildest storms, 
my own determination was the principal 
factor in her survival. This was to appreciate 
power at its best. It was my own skill, my 
own guts, against the unleashed elements— 
warfare at its most primitive. Young though 
I was, comparatively inexperienced, the hand- 
ful of veteran men forming the crew believed 
in me, in my power to drag them through. 
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It is so completely different to fight a wind- 
ship for continued life from tackling similar 
storms in full-powered steamers. The wind 
can be very hostile, a bitter, unfair enemy, 
secking to take advantage of any moment's 
weakness or inattention. Progress, continued 
existence, indeed, depends on the master’s 
handling, the amount of canvas he deems it 
wise to expose. His own seaworthiness, as 
well as the ship's, comes into the account. 
He must never, whatever his personal qualms 
may be, show anything but the bravest of 
faces to the existing conditions, otherwise his 
men lose faith in him; that such faith is 
necessary to survival is a sine qua non. He 
must never breathe a hint of surrender, 
although the tools with which he is required 
to work seem to be coming to pieces in his 
hands. The worse the conditions grow, the 
more assured he must appear. Twenty to 
thirty men take their cue from the one solitary 
man aft, whose loneliness can better be 
imagined than described, for he has no 
superior will to whom to appeal; he is the 
final arbiter of human destiny. 

The weight of such a responsibility is apt to 
age a man incredibly. I have known young 
men grow old in a night, with all the youth 
washed out of them, as if that quality were 
soluble and the invading seas had melted it to 
nothingness. But when victory rewards effort, 
then is gladness made manifest indeed! To 
drag an imperilled ship from the jaws of total 
destruction by one’s own ingenuity alone is as 
great a triumph as mere man can know, I 
think. Often such victories are the result of 
sheer luck and fluky thinking, but, so long as 
success comes, the fashion of its coming is 
seldom too closely inquired into. 

More than once I have been on the very 
point of giving orders for abandonment, the 
odds piling so heavily against the possibility of 
survival. Kipling was wholly in the right when 
he talked about nothing being left in a man 
except the will which says to him: * Hold on!’ 
It may be a matter of personal pride, a need 
to fulfil the expectations of trusting men— 
with ten times one’s own experience, but I 
know that a quality of striving comes to such 
a hard-pressed man, so that he feels he would 
rather die in torment than surrender his right 
to continue the uneven struggle. 

The old windships moulded character, of 
that there is no doubt. As well, they bred 
hardihood, and a defiance of the elements. 
We who commanded them never lost our 





fear of the sea and its possibilities of destruc- 
tion; but we also learnt valuable lessons in the 
tough resilience of the human body and mind. 
Sailing-ships, too, taught us the immensity of 
the sea’s loneliness, for we sought out 
favouring winds and currents far from the 
usual shipping-lanes. For months at a stretch 
we were dependent on ourselves for company: 
I have taken a ship from the Channel to 
Sydney without so much as sighting another 
sail. To go for three or four months without 
seeing ship or land, nothing but an occasional 
albatross pivoted above the main truck, is a 
test of human temper; and to keep the ship's 
company happy and contented under the 
worst of circumstances is the test of a senior 
seaman. Yet mutiny, or even milder in- 
subordination, was practically unknown. 
Maybe it was ‘the ties of common funk’ that 
made for discipline and orderliness, but, be 
that as it may, despite rigorous living, in- 
adequate pay, and miserable housing, the old- 
time shellbacks were always available at call 
to perform those maritime miracles that so 
frequently happened in the spacious days of 
sail. 

And the golden trade-wind days more than 
made up for the savage brutality of the higher, 
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stormier latitudes. To have the ship bustling 
with necessary activity as the crew readied her 
for the more bitter battling that inevitably lay 
ahead was to see directed effort at its best. To 
hear soured old salts singing shanties in the 
second dog was to feel a warmth of heart 
in knowing that such ocean Ishmacls were 
tasting as keen a happiness as they were ever 
likely to know. To hear their cheers at the 
shipping-office at pay-off was to receive a 
greater accolade than any administered by a 
royal hand, for it was a tribute from specialists 
to one who had proved himself worthy of 
their trust. 

Hard-fighting days, hard-lying days, indeed! 
But when you had ‘euchred God Almighty’'s 
storms, bluffed the eternal sea’—how right 
Kipling always was when dealing with salt 
water!—you felt that not for all the world 
would you accept a lesser life than that made 
possible by living it under sail. So that the 
loveliness of these old windships lay not so 
much in their gracious structure as in the joy 
they bred in fighting British hearts. To look 
at the artist's conception, vividly coloured, 
instinct with fighting zest, is to recreate such 
memories as to make an old man thank his 
Maker for the glorious days that were. 


LL 


Off the Spanish Coast 


Sunlight upon the mountains, 
Upon the snowpeaks and the 


Long ranges brown and bare, 


restless sea. 


And houses like scars in the distance 

On rugged slopes, where here, now there, 

A lighthouse twinkles as the sun goes down. 

The old bones of Moorish sailors mingle with rotting timbers 
Amid the sea’s unfathomed mysteries, 

And Spanish galleons hide their Spanish gold 


Beyond the mountains, in the harsh sunlight, 


Granada remembers 


Scimitars and veils, skins dark by countless suns 


Sunkissed and proud 
And beautiful in moonlight 


The cold wind blows from the snow, 


And the cypresses shiver. 


Moonlight brings back once more 

Pale ghosts that glide along those marble halls 
Remembering the lost and the beautiful 

In the Alhambra’s shadowed magnificence, 


Remembering Spain 


K. D. Nayar. 





Twice-Told Tales 





Lil.—Mr Vanneck’s Monkey 


{From Chambers’s Journal of April 1855] 


HE first object which caught our attention 

was the monkey, seated on a stool, and 
sewing with great industry. Much struck, I 
watched him attentively, while he, not paying 
any attention to us, proceeded with his work 
The door opened, and Mr Vanneck, reclining 
on an easy-chair, was wheeled in. The monkey 
went on sewing with great zeal. I could not 
refrain from exclaiming: *How wonderful!’ 
for the manner and processes of the animal 
were those of a practised tailor. He was sew- 
ing a pair of striped pantaloons, the narrow 
shape of which shewed that they were intended 
for himself 

A negro now appeared, announcing 
Madame Jasmin Madame Jasmin was 
accompanied by her littl daughter, who 
immediately ran to the monkey, greeting him 
as an old friend, and beginning to prattle 
with him Jack furtively peeped at his 
master; but as Mr Vanneck'’s glance was 
stern, the tailor went on sewing. Suddenly 
his thread broke; and he put the end to his 
mouth, smoothed it with his lips, twisted it 
with his left paw, and threaded the needle 
again. Mr Vanneck then turned to him 
‘Jack, put your work aside, and sweep the 
floor.” 

Jack hurried to the adjoining room, and 
came back without delay, a broom in his paw, 
and swept and dusted like a clever housemaid 
At another hint from his master, Jack went 
and brought several glasses of lemonade on a 
tray. He first presented the tray to Madame 
Jasmin and her daughter, then to us, precisely 
like a well-bred footman. When I had emp- 
tied my glass, he hastened to relieve me from 
it, putting it back on the tray. Mr Vanneck 
took out his watch, and shewed it wo the 
monkey: it was just three. Jack went and 
brought a cup of broth to his master, who 
remarked that the monkey did not know the 
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movements of the watch, but that he knew 
exactly the position of the hands when they 
pointed to three, and kept it in mind that it 
was then his master required his luncheon. 
If the watch was shewn to him at any other 
hour, he did not go to fetch the broth; while 
if three o'clock was past without the luncheon 
being called for, he got fidgety, and at last ran 
and brought it: in this case, he was always 
rewarded with some sugar-plums. 

‘Jack,’ exclaimed Mr Vanneck, pointing to 
me, ‘this gentleman wants his handkerchief.’ 
The monkey drew it from my pocket, and 
handed it to me. 

“Now, shew your room to my guests,’ 
continued his master; and Jack opened a 
door, at which he stopped to let us pass, and 
then followed himself Everything was 
extremely tidy in the sma!l room. There was 
a bed with a mattress, a table, some chairs, 
drawers, and various toys; a gun hung on the 
wall. The bell was rung; Jack went, and 
reappeared with his master, wheeling in the 
chair. Meanwhile, I had taken the gun from 
the wall; Mr Vanneck handed it to the 
monkey, who fetched the powder-flask and 
the shot-bag, and in the whole process of 
loading acquitted himself like a rifleman. I 
had already seen so much that was astonishing, 
that I hardly felt surprised at this feat. Jack 
now placed himself at the open window, took 
aim, and discharged the gun without being in 
the least startled by the report. 

Jack again exhibited his cleverness in 
waiting, at which he acquitted himself as well 
as any man-servant Going home, my 
companion missed a small box of sweets, out 
of which he had regaled the monkey with 
almonds. Jack had managed to steal it from 
the pocket; and on being afterwards convicted 
of the theft, he was severely punished by his 
master. 





The Nest-Egg 





DAL STIVENS 


T was about the time I was born that my 
father first got the urge to go prospecting 
for gold. As long back as I can remember, he 
was a prospector and yet, as I know now, 
there was a time when he thought of making 
a do of it on the land and did, in fact, stick at 
it for a number of years. But once the gold 
lure got him, he had no interest in anything 
else. It wasn't just greed. There's something 
about gold that gets men; it attacks rich and 
poor alike. There's the adventure and un- 
certainty—like that of fishing, which I recall 
was another of my father's passions. 

These were the thoughts which filled my 
mind that day on my sixtieth birthday when I 
stood looking at the well in the yard of my 
grandfather's old home. Only the brick 
chimney remained of the house—a bush-fire 
must have swept through one time. Three 
apple-trees and a cactus-bush had survived the 
fire: the trees had grown tall, with twisted 
branches, and bore little woody apples, and 
the cactus had a pole-like bloom growing out 
of its nest of big sharp-angled leaves. At the 
back of the chimney was an old cartwheel 
with several spokes missing and the iron tyre 
no more now than a rust stain. It was perhaps 
forty or fifty years since anyone had lived here. 
The windlass of the well had withstood the 


years, though the handle was brick-red with 
rust; the white ants had eaten some of the 
boards and the rope had long since rotted 
away. By the well was a heap of clay and 
stones that had been raised when the well was 
dug, perhaps over cighty years ago, when my 
father was a boy, and now, as |, a man of 
sixty, turned over some of the dirt with the 
toe of my shoe, I found myself remembering. 
And suddenly I knew something about my 
father, now long dead, that | had not known 
when he was alive. 


Y first coherent memories of my father's 

prospecting go back to when I was eight 
years old. News reached our town in the 
Riverina of New South Wales of a new gold 
strike that had been made near Ballarat. 
‘I've always said the place wasn't worked out!’ 
said my father. ‘In the early days every hole 
they dug was a goldsmith’s shop.’ 

My father was about thirty at the time. He 
was tall, thinnish, with brown eyes and quick 
nervous fingers. He talked now of golden 
Ballarat and there was suddenly poetry and 
magic in the air. My father told stories of a 
blackfellow kicking over a stone and finding 
a nugget of pure gold that weighed 600 ounces; 
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of two men who took £5000 worth of alluvial 
gold out in a fortnight; of the abandoned 
claim that another took over and found 
£20,000 worth of gold; of the professional 
drunk who, when he was broke, went specking 
along the road and always found enough to 
buy himself another week's happiness. 

These stories, I realise now, came from 
sixty years earlier, from the times of the big 
rushes, and my father had got them second- 
hand from my grandfather and from other 
people, but when my father told them then, it 
seemed as if they had happened only yesterday 
and that my father had been present when all 
these marvellous things had happened. 

I couldn't resist these stories, nor could my 
mother entirely. So now she cried laughingly: 
“No, I'm not married to you, Jack, but to a 
prospector’s dish.’ 

My mother was about twenty-six, but that 
meant little for a child, for whom there are 
only children and adults. She was fair and 
had blue eyes. My memory of her is of 
warmth and kindness. It isn’t visual or in 
definite terms of any of the senses, but like the 
well-being of a warm bath or a good heartening 
fire on a winter's night or apricots eaten in 
midsummer. 

Prospecting was hazardous, but my father 
never let his family suffer. When things were 
good and he was among the gold on a distant 
field, he'd send most of his earnings home, and 
when a field petered out and he was broke, 
he'd take a job on a farm or cart wood and 
sell it or some such and slowly build up a nest- 
egg to start after the golden treasure once 
more. 

When the news of the new strike at Ballarat 

came, the nest-egg was auite a respectable one, 
and my father and a mate started at once, 
after buying new picks and shovels, and 
repairing their cradles. 
) We didn't hear from Father for a month. 
Then he wrote: ‘It looks a bonanza. Every- 
one is convinced that the old days of Ballarat 
are returning. It has been maintained for 
years that all the gold wasn't cleared out here 
in the ‘fifties... We'll be rich... .’ 

My father’s tastes and those of my mother 
were simple. Rich, to him, would have 
meant enough. money to have taken my 
mother to Sydney for a holiday, to have had 
enough to have bought her a few new dresses 
and some new chairs and curtains for the 
house and perhaps a good milking-cow and a 
few other unambitious things like that. 
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But Ballarat did not make my father rich. 
His claim was a poor one and after a couple 
of months he and his mate finally abandoned 
it. 

*I suppose I should have chucked it after 
the first week,’ said my father on returning. 
*But you know how it is—you don't like to, 
because you never know what the next stroke 
of the pick is going to bring forth. And any- 
way, you'd hate to throw it up and then hear 
that some bloke has come along and found a 
pocket of alluvial a few feet down from where 
you had been digging. So we hung on—even 
now we can’t be sure.” Here a wistful look 


came into my father’s eyes. I could almost see 
his lips muttering the words: ‘I wonder .. .’ 


Y father was depressed for a couple of 
days. 

‘It was probably a dud, Jack,’ said my 
mother on the second afternoon. ‘You gave 
it a good trial. If you had hung on, you would 
have been wasting time you could have put in 
on a better claim.’ 

Father caught on—as she had intended he 
should. ‘My word, you're right,’ he said. 
He was sitting inside by the kitchen stove, but 
now he got up immediately, went outside and 
began repairing his cradle. I followed him 
and for the first time, so far as I can be sure, 
i heard him mention the well. 

*I don’t mind telling you, Bill, it was a bit 
of a let-down,’ he said, pausing with. his 
hammer. ‘Still, there's always my old Dad's 
well. I'll look round here for a bit and then 
if 1 don't find any gold I'll go back to the old 
man's well and I'll find gold there for sure. 
It’s a long way from here, but there's gold for 
a certainty there.’ 

*In the well?’ Lasked. I couldn't make out 
how gold could be in a well. 

* Yes,’ said my father. ‘In the well—thous- 
ands of pounds worth. And we called it brass 
at the time! We didn't know it was gold when 
we dug the well. There were lumps and lumps 
of it in the stone—big as plums in a pudding 

—and we called it brass! My old Dad had 
never been a prospector, so he couldn ’t know, 
of course. And I wasakid.” My father was 
looking out into the bush, but I knew he 
wasn't seeing anything there. ‘I could kick 
myself now when I think of it. We chucked 
a fortune away. And think of the times when 
the old man was broke and he went round, 
sad as a bandicoot on a burnt-out ridge, 





because he couldn't buy Mother a new dress. 
And, all the time, there was a fortune within 
a few feet of him. 

My father’s mate, a small wiry little man 
whose surname I've forgotten, but who was 
generally called Joe, anyway, came along then 
and Father told him about the well. 

‘Brass!’ said Joe, whistling. He had 
enormous big teeth and there were wide gaps 
between them. ‘Whew!’ he whistled again. 
I used to wonder whether his teeth helped 
him to get that wheezy whistle out. ‘Well, 
let’s get hopping! Where did you say your 
old dad lived?’ 

*I didn't,’ said my father. ‘But it was at 
Tullama, about twelve miles or so out of the 
town.’ 

*That’s about three hundred miles from 
here, but we'll get there. Let's start at the end 
of the week.’ 

“It’s a long way,’ said my father. 
railway doesn't go all the way.’ 

*We don't always go by rail, do we?’ asked 
Joe. ‘We've pushed our gear in a barrow 
many a mile before this.’ 

*Not a hundred miles!’ said Father. ‘That's 
how far it is from the nearest railway-station.’ 

*A hundred miles?’ said Joe. I could see 
him working out a sum in his head. ‘We 


*The 


could do it in six days or so pushing a barrow.’ 


‘Not that hundred miles,” said Father. 
* There are no waterholes.’ 

*We could carry water,’ said Joe. 

‘It would be a tough trip,’ said my father. 

‘No worse than digging for eight weeks like 
we did at Ballarat,’ said Joe. ‘One week's 
solid work and then our fortunes would be 
made. Let's get started at the end of this 
week.” 

My father didn’t answer for what seemed a 
couple of minutes—though it was probably 
much shorter than that. ‘I’m tired, Joe,’ he 
said. ‘I need a spell. Let's leave it for a 
while. There are one or two spots round here 
I'd like to try out first and then if they turn 
out no good—then we'll make for the well. 
Anyway, we've got no money.’ 

‘We could raise the wind somehow,’ said 
Joe. ‘As it’s a good thing, we could cut some- 
one in. The storekeeper might come in with 
us and back us.’ 

*I don't like cutting anyone in—not when 
we do the work and it’s our mine, anyway,’ 
said Father. 

Joe kept at it for quite a while longer, 
whistling and sucking through his teeth, as 


THE NEST-EGG 


though to lend force to his arguments. But 
Father was adamant, and in the end Joe gave 
way quite gracefully—though at one stage he 
looked like losing his temper with Father. 

Father had noticed this, too, and it worried 
him. After tea, when | was in bed and was 
thought to be unable to hear, he brought it up 
with Mother. ‘Joe is crooked on me,’ he 
began. 

‘Oh, why is that?’ asked Mother. It was 
the tone Mother always used when she was 
willing to listen. 

*I told him about the brass in the well and 
he wanted to make for it straightway,’ said 
Father. *When I said I wasn't ready I think 
he got the idea I didn't want to cut him in on 
it.’ 

‘It looks as if you'll have to go then,’ said 
my mother. 

*Yes,’ said Father. 
been a good mate. 
that way about me.’ 


‘I'll have to go. Joe's 
I don't want him to feel 


T the end of the week Father and Joe did 
set out. They got the money without 
cutting anyone in. When Mother heard them 
talking over how they would make an approach 
to the storekeeper, she didn't say a word but 
went inside to the bedroom and dragged a 
cardboard boot-box down from the top of the 
wardrobe. She had twenty pounds put there 
for a rainy day, as she explained when handing 
the money to Father and Joe. 

“No, missus,’ said Joe, ‘we can't take that 
money. I had a wife once and I know what 
the nest-egg she had put by used to mean to 
her.’ 

“No, please take it,’ said Mother. 

There was a good deal of arguing, but in the 
end Mother won. It was hard to resist her 
when she had made up her mind. 

Father went off to the store and I tailed 
along with him, leaving Joe still carrying on 
the argument with Mother, though the money 
was by now in Father's pocket. When we 
came back, Joe had given in, and when Father 
said something about the brass in the well Joe 
did a funny thing for him. He wasn't for- 
ward, but he winked at Mother. And when 
Father walked off to the wox-heap Joe 
winked again and said something which 
puzzled me then. * You leave it to me, missus. 
Don't worry. It’s a long way to the brass in 
the well and we mightn't get there." When 
he had said this he began laughing hugely as 
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though he had said something funny 
I couldn't see any joke. 

Father was oddly sad before setting out. 
Usually he went off on these trips as cheerful 
as a dog with three tails, but this time it was 
different. He said little, and he hugged me 
hard and then Mother. 


though 


T was nearly seven weeks before we heard 
from them and to my surprise they had not 
gone to Tullama at all. ‘Joe got a bee in his 
bonnet about a new strike out from Bendigo,’ 
Father wrote. 

When she read this, Mother just laughed 
gently. It was the kind of laugh, I realise now, 
that a mother gives about something a small 
child has done—knowing, tender, forgiving. 
But it puzzled me then. 

I was disappointed Father hadn't gone to 
the well, and said so. 

Our neighbours laughed, too, when they 
heard that Father and Joe had changed their 
minds. 

‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” said one, the grocer’s wife. ‘Well, I 
mean gold in the well.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said my mother, shutting her 
mouth a bit abruptly. ! stood by for trouble. 
But it didn't come. ‘The gold in the well will 
keep. It's nice to have a nest-egg.’ And when 
she said that her eyes grew tender. ‘A nest- 
egg,’ she added, almost to herself. ‘It keeps 
you going-—makes you brave for anything.’ 


HE new strike was another flop, and 
Father and Joe came back after a time. 
They found some gold for a few weeks, but 


it turned out to be no more than a pocket. 

*Why didn’t you go to the well?’ I asked 
my father. 

*It’ll keep,” said Father. 

Joe was standing by and he broke out into 
a whistling laugh. ‘Too right, it'll keep, 
young shaver. We'll pick it up some day, just 
when we need it most.’ 

*Like a nest-egg?’ I asked. 

*You've said it!’ cried Joe. ‘The brass in 
the well is our nest-egg, isn't it, Jack? I 
talked your Dad out of going this time. I 
take all the blame.’ 

And take the blame he did whenever the 
neighbours, including the grocer’s wife, chaffed 
them in the next few weeks about not reaching 
Tullama where a fortune was waiting for 
them in the well. ‘Oh, we'll go one of these 
days!’ Joe would say. 

But neither he nor Father ever did, though 
Father often talked of the brass in the well. 

All these things, Joe taking all the blame, 
as he put it, Joe’s wink that day at my mother 
to assure her that the brass in the well would 
never be put to the test, Father's reluctance to 
go and find his nest-egg, all came clear now, 
over fifty years later, when I stood by the 
old well, with its rotting boards and rusting 
handle, and scuffed at the clay and stones 
that had been shovelled out. There was brass 
in the quartz, but it certainly wasn't gold. It 
was pyrites, or ‘newchum’s gold,’ brassy in 
colour, and quite worthless. And Father 
knew deep in his heart that it was pyrites, or 
at least suspected it was. 

A nest-egg, | reflected, as I turned away 
from the well and looked at the ancient apple- 
trees, can be of something less substantial 
than banknotes or gold. 


The Sailor’s Song 


Beloved, are you with me in this dawn, 

Or are you still encompassed with soft sleep? 
My heart can call you from across the sea 

As ship can speak to ship when far apart. 

Does the sharp scent of pine-woods from the hill 
Arouse your waking thoughts with memories? 
Lie still, and listen while the homely brook 
Sings a refrain of all our yesterdays, 

And I will hear an echo of that song 

Stealing around me in the sounding sea. 


VIVIAN HENDERSON. 








Science at Your Service 





A POTATO-PEELER 

AN and relatively small potato-peeling 

machine should make considerable appeal 
to housewives. It is entirely made of plastic 
materials. The holding container is attached 
to a cold-water tap by a plastics tubing lead. 
The force of the water causes the base of an 
internal drum to rotate; the surface of this 
base is covered with an abrasive; the re- 
moved peel and dirt are continuously washed 
out through the base. The container is held 
steady on a draining-board or in the sink by 
rubber suction feet. It is claimed that 2 Ib. 
of potatoes can be peeled in 60 seconds. 
The same appliance seems usable for peeling 
apples or root vegetables. The interior parts 
can be separately bought for repiacement, 
but, in any case, the machine is sold with a 
guarantee. It is light in weight. The lid is 
made of transparent plastics material, so that 
the operation can be observed; this avoids 


wastage, as the peeling process can be stopped 
at the right moment simply by turning off the 


water-tap. Unlike many domestic labour- 
saving devices, the price of this one is not 
so formidable that it can be considered only 
by the more fortunate income-groups. 


WOODEN FUEL-CONTAINERS 


Many people will welcome the introduction 
by a well-known timber company of coal and 
coke hods made from laminated wood. Wood 
has become a much less common construc- 
tional material for these everyday appliances, 
yet it offers two outstanding advantages 
lightness for carrying and resistance to both 
wear and corrosion. Metal-made hods 
perforate through abrasion all too speedily. 
These new hods are of two types. One, designed 
for use with open fires, is constructed from 
five hardwood laminations bonded with 
water-resistant resin; the other, intended for 
use with the kitchen boiler, is formed from 
specially-made waterproof plywood. Both 
have stout bases, half-an-inch thick. The 
living-room hod has a self-balancing and 
arresting handle, which cannot trap the 
fingers. Both hods are guaranteed. 


WARMTH POR THE PIANO 

A British company has produced what is 
claimed to be the world’s first air-conditioner 
for pianos—an electric-heater to be incorpor- 
ated as a permanent fixture inside the instru- 
ment. Connected to the mains, the heater 
provides gentle warmth to maintain the correct 
atmosphere inside; consumption is only 50 
watts or one unit per day. The heater can be 
left on for long periods or indefinitely, as it 
merely raises the air temperature a few degrees 
above that of the outside temperature. The 
heating is provided by a specially-constructed 
plastics-covered cable and is made to suit two 
voltage ranges, 200-250 or 100-18. It 
operates on either D.C. or A.C. supply. It 
cannot be fitted to horizontal grand-pianos 
owing to their different construction. At 
present, therefore, better air-conditioning is 
the privilege of upright pianos only. The 
price of this unusual appliance is very low, 
and it certainly need not be regarded by any 
music-lover as an out-of-reach luxury. This 
must be the first time this commentary has ever 
recommended a form of hot music. 


A NON-ELECTRIC FPLOOR-POLISHER 


The electrically-operated vacuum-cleaner 
led to the development of non-electric vacuum- 
cleaners, which were considerably cheaper and 
have always been popular. The electric floor- 
polisher seems to have stimulated a similar 
reaction, for a new British floor-polisher with 
two rotary bristle brushes operates without 
power. The slightly offset positicn of the two 
brushes and the weight of the brush head 
four pounds—enable the polisher to work 
without pressure from the user. The bristles 
are non-abrasive in action. Rubber banding 
protects furniture from damage when knocked 
by the polisher. This new appliance is 
wooden-handled, with a rubber grip; it is 
available in four colours, blue, brown, red, 
and green. The polisher is guaranteed for 
twelve months. At a price that is much less 
than a quarter of the cheapest electric- 
polishers, this new appliance should find a 
ready demand. 
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A BRISTLELESS CLOTHES-BRUSH 


A new type of clothes-brush utilises crépe- 
rubber rosettes in the place of the usual 
bristles. It is claimed that these rosettes have 
an efficient vacuum and adhesive action when 
passed over textile materials and suede, 
extracting, picking up, and retaining dust, dirt 
particles, and pets’ hairs with ease. The rosette 
brush is particularly effective when used on 
such difficult materials as felt and velvet. The 
brush can be cleaned from time to time in 
lukewarm soapy water, but frequent washing is 
not necessary and chemical cleansers should 
not be used. At very low prices, there are two 
models, one of about the size of a normal 
clothes-brush, the other a miniature size-——for 
cleaning and deshining suede shoes. 


PLASTICS-BODIED MOTOR-CYCLES 


An entirely new motor-cycle development 
was displayed at the last International 
Cycle and Motor Cycle Exhibition in London. 
For one range of motor-cycles, produced in 
three types, plastics have displaced metal for 
almost all the bodywork. This is not a de- 
velopment made for the sake of change or 
novelty. It is aimed at providing both the 
rider and the machine itself with fuller pro- 
tection from the weather. The materials 
chosen have strength and lightness; a greater 
amount of protective bodywork can thus be 
provided without making the machine too 
heavy. The plastics material used is a 
laminated glass-fibre bonded with a synthetic 
resin. It iswellableto withstand impact shocks 

indeed, the same material is being used in 
crash-helmet construction. The colour is a 
rich black, with gold lines. The fact that the 
bodywork sections are one-piece mouldings 
gives a pleasant streamlined appearance to the 
new motor-cycles. 

A one-piece mudguard moulding covers the 
front-wheel widely enough to give protection 
to the fork members. Above this a cowling 
houses the headlamp and instrument-panel, 
and mounted on the cowling are a ‘ Perspex’ 
windscreen and two detachable extensions to 
give wind-protection to the rider's hands. 
Two other moulded sections form the side 
panels; these at their forward ends are 
turned outwards to constitute leg-shields, and 
they give complete cover for the cylinders and 
half-cover for the crankcase. By far the 
largest unit is the tail shield. This carries the 
dual seat and houses the oil-tank; this 
positioning of the oil-tank has enabled petrol- 
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tank capacity to be raised to four gallons. The 
tail unit gives substantial cover to the rear- 
wheel, far exceeding anything that could be 
classified as mudguard cover. 

It is claimed that the design enables all 
these units to be removed or lifted in order to 
give access to the engine or other working- 
parts of the cycle. Cycle-cleaning is, in fact, 
made much easier. A secondary feature, and 
one that can be generally welcomed by road- 
users on or off wheels, is that the new body- 
work material is non-resonant, and it is 
held that engine-noise is thus muffled. 


A SAFE FIREGUARD 


What seems a truly safe fireguard has 
recently been marketed. It is non-collapsible, 
which for space reasons may appear to some 
people a disadvantage when the guard is out 
of use; but here rigidity has been backed as 
one of the factors for ensuring absolute safety. 
The fireguard cannot be accidentally knocked 
away from the fireplace when in use, nor 
can it be removed by children, for it is held 
in place by two projecting prongs that fit into 
slots scraped out in the cement on either 
side of the fireplace opening. Two models 
are at present made. One includes a small 
aperture at the bottom of the guard to fit over 
the air-control handle of a specific 16-inch 
continuous-burning firegrate. The other is 
without such an aperture and will fit all types 
of 16-inch fireplaces. The close-meshed guard 
covers the entire grate and major part of the 
fire-opening; it is attractively finished in gold 
enamel, and three horizontal bands add to its 
strength and relieve any monotony in appear- 
ance. For those with children, this would 
seem a most admirable fireguard. 


A MAGNETIC LATCH 


There is a wide variety of latches for 
cupboard and kitchen-cabinet doors, most of 
them relying upon some readily-moving part 
that automatically clips the door shut when 
it is pushed to. One disability of such 
mechanisms is that the material of which the 
door is made may gradually warp, and the 
necessary ease of movement in the fitment 
itself encourages this tendency. A new type 
of latch claims to overcome this. It relies 
upon powerful magnetism to hold the door 
shut in its true position. Fixing is simple; 
the latch has no moving parts, since magnetic 
attraction takes the place of press-studs or 
spring-loaded bolts. The price is moderate. 





MODERN FLUSH DOORS 

Readers having their houses modernised or 
new homes built may find a new interior door 
of the flush style well worth investigation. 
Like most flush doors, it is veneer-faced, but 
the internal core is a solid-type composite 
wood-resin board which has high strength and 
insulation capacity. The decorative veneer 
panels are chosen from French walnut, 
European figured oak, or West African mahog- 
any suitable for polishing. The weight of a 
door is approximately 47 pounds. There is a 
much larger provision (20 by 6 inches) for lock 
insertion than is the case for many flush doors. 
Four standard sizes are manufactured—all of 
them 64 feet in height, but in widths of 2, 2}, 
24, and 2} feet by 1§ inches thick. Hand- 
finished by expert crafismen, each door carries 
a three-year guarantee. 


ATOMIC PROSPECTING FOR DIAMONDS 


Most diamonds are found in what are 
known as ‘kimberlite pipes’. Kimberlite is 
a bluish mineral of the basalt family, and it is 
believed that these ‘pipes’, which may be as 
big as 2000 feet in diameter, were formed by 
gaseous eruptions inside the earth that led to 
funnel-shaped craters later filled by molten 
kimberlite. 85 per cent of South Africa's 
annual production of diamonds is found in 
these pipes. What has now become an 
important property of kimberlite is that it 
displays very little radioactivity, although 
there is a normal radioactive background 
over the earth's surface caused by cosmic rays 
and radiation coming from the ground. 
Where the kimberlite pipes are, there tends to 
be a radioactive blackout. With the advent 
of modern and highly sensitive radiation- 
detecting instruments, this fact can be utilised 
in diamond prospecting. Low-flying aero- 
planes carrying scintillometers can trace the 
radiation pattern of any area; any sudden 
drop in the radioactive level is a pointer to the 
possible existence of a kimberlite pipe. Further 
investigation can then be made on foot with 
similar instruments and this should more 
precisely define the area, perhaps even mapping 
the outline of the pipe. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


A HOME PAINT-SCRAPER 


The amateur decorator has now been 
provided with an electric paint-scraping 
appliance. It is a small manual tool, the 
blade having four sharpened edges, three of 
them for use when pushing and one for use 
when pulling; the blade also has a rounded 
corner suitable for use on mouldings. The 
blade has a heating-clement behind it to 
generate the appropriate temperature for 
softening a paint surface. 3-core flex is 
supplied, and additional length is available if 
needed. The heating-clement has a 130-watt 
capacity and may be used on D.C. or A.C. 
supply for voltages 110, 200/210, 220/230, or 
240/250. 


SAVING FUEL WITH GLASS 


Glass can often enough increase fuel con- 
sumption——a room with a large window-area 
loses its warmth more rapidly and the demand 
for heat from fires or radiators is greater. But 
glass in another form—tibreglass—-shows the 
reverse side of this coin; as an insulating 
material itcan prevent substantial losses of heat 
from buildings. This. has been referred to 
before in these columns, but some new evidence 
about fibreglass as a fuel-saving material 
deserves attention. Four years ago a large 
63-year-old house was fitted with an oil-fed 
boiler under thermostatic control. As oil 
became dearer, an attempt to reduce consump- 
tion was made by laying a 4-inch thick layer of 
fibreglass over the attic floor. No other altera- 
tion was made. In one year the oil consumption 
was reduced by over 40 per cent, with a saving 
in cost of over £50; the cost of the fibreglass 
was less than half the value of this saving in 
fuei in a single year. The larger and older house 
is especially vulnerable to loss of heat into the 
attic spaces, yet the costs of keeping such 
houses warm in winter is high. Fibreglass 
insulation is casily and cheaply installed in all 
types of houses and it lasts indefinitely. It 
tends to be forgotten that there are two com- 
plementary methods of fuel economy—and 
preventing heat leakages in a building is no 
less important than the efficient operation of 
fuel-using equipment. 


lo CoRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information regarding new inventions, publications, 
etc. mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be sent to the Editor, Chambers's Journal, 11 
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To avoid delays, requests of this kind from correspondents 


abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 


or international reply coupons are enclosed for the purpose 


he issue of the Journal and 


the heading of the paragraph in which the object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 





RATA KARA RATA RAAARAKAAAAAAAAAAA 
Tulips 


NE of the most fascinating holidays to 

take in the spring is a visit to Holland in 
order to see the tulip-fields. The colours are 
really amazing. They have to be seen to be 
believed. Of course, the Dutch growers never 
allow the plants to go to seed, and so it is not 
long before the heads are cut off, and then 
the flaming petals float down the canals and 
add more brightness to the scene. It is a 
pity, really, that more tulips are not grown in 
this country, for they are so easy to raise, and 
they are very valuable in the garden in April 
and May. One can make a beginning with 
the single ecarlies, like Brilliant Star, the 
vermilion scarlet, or Mon Trésor, the beautiful 
yellow. 

There are also the double earlies, which last 
a long time, like Maréchal Niel, which with 
me is in flower on 20th April, and Scarlet 
Cardinal, which flowers about five days 
earlier. The Triumph tulips have lovely 
strong stems, and are a cross between the 
single carlies and the Darwins. Good varieties 
are Novea, a pink with the inside light-scarlet, 
and Piccadilly, a cherry-red with a distinct 
white margin. These, you will find, will be in 
flower about Ist May. 

They are followed by the double late 
paony-flowered types, which are largely in 
flower about 10th May in normal years 
Eros, for instance, a scented old-rose, Lilac 
Queen, Orange Triumph, and Red Leader. 
The Darwins usually come last. They are 
tall and have a beauty and attractiveness all 
their own. The rich crimson scarlet, known 
as Camp Fire, is outstanding. So also are 
Golden Age, Madame Butterfly, a lilac mauve, 
Clara Butt, a bright salmon pink, and La 
Tulipe Noire, which is really a velvety black 
maroon. 

I am mentioning all these tulips now because 
it is so important that you should take the 
opportunity of going to the parks and the 
trial grounds of the big nurserymen and 
seedsmen, so that you can see the many 
varieties in flower. You can then order 
exactly what has appealed to you. De- 
scriptions from catalogues are so confusing. 


Seeing is believing. If you get a chance, go 
to Lincolnshire and see the bulb-fields there. 
Now is the time to increase your knowledge 
about tulips and to place your order for the 
bulbs you are going to have to put into the 
ground this autumn. 

Remember that the bulbs will grow well in 
almost any type of soil, providing it is well 
drained. The tulip flowers will stand up to 
more buffeting than daffodils or hyacinths. 
Tulips can be planted in the shrub border, or 
even among the herbaceous plants, and never 
need be disturbed at all. There is Madame 
Lefévre, a bright oriental scarlet; also, 
growing to a height of 8 inches only, Chry- 
santha, a yellow with a red exterior. Sylvestris 
is a fragrant golden-yellow, which makes 
itself at home in any wild garden and which 
goes on flowering year after year with stems 
16 inches long. Marjoletti flowers during the 
second week of May each year; it is one of 
the best cut-flowers I know, the petals being a 
soft primrose colour, with their base a rosy 
red, 
If they are to be at their best, tulip bulbs 
should have about 4 inches of soil above them. 
The earth should be enriched with fine bone- 
meal, as this undoubtedly helps to ensure 
better root-formation, with the result that 
a larger bulb is formed for next season. It is 
always better to plant with a trowel, so that 
the base of the bulb can really sit on the 
bottom of the hole. So often when the plant- 
ing is done with a dibber an air-pocket is left 
underneath the bulb and the roots cannot, 
therefore, grow properly. 

At this time of the year it is important to 
break off the flower-head just as it is passing 
out of bloom. This will prevent the petals 
from falling to the ground, where they will be 
attacked by the fungus known as ‘fire’ and 
thus produce a source of infection for next 
season. 

{ shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. BE. SHEWELL-COOPER, .8.£., N.D.H. 
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